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INTRODUCTION 

Throughout  the  fifteen  books  of  the  Metamor- 
phoses the  various  tales  are  ingeniously  linked 
together  so  as  to  form  a  connected  system  of 
mythology.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  connexion 
is  very  slight.  In  the  greater  part  of  the  Fourteenth 
Book,  as  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Thirteenth,  the  con- 
necting link  is  supplied  by  the  voyage  of  Aeneas  and 
his  companions,  the  tales  related  having  reference, 
more  or  less  direct,  to  the  places  at  which  they  suc- 
cessively touched,  and  extending  from  the  passage 
of  Scylla  and  Charybdis  up  to  the  death  and  apo- 
theosis of  Aeneas.  After  this  the  history  of  the  Alban 
kings  and  the  cycle  of  connected  myths  are  con- 
tinued up  to  the  deification  of  Romulus  and  Hersilia, 
with  the  description  of  which  event  the  Book  ends. 
The  contents  of  the  Book  are  as  follows  : — Glau 
cus,  whose  transformation  into  a  sea-god  was 
described  in  the  Thirteenth  Book,  enamoured  of 
Scylla,  in  order  to  secure  her  favour,  begs  the  aid  of 
the  magical  powers  of  Circe.  The  latter,  however, 
is  herself  seized  with  a  passion  for  Glaucus,  and 
instead  of  helping  him  in  his  suit  changes  Scylla, 
whom  she  regards  as  her  rival,  into  a  monster. 
After  her  transformation  Scylla  remains  on  the  spot, 
and  to  vent  her  wrath  against  Circe  robs  Ulysses, 
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who  had  been  Circe's  guest,  of  some  of  his  com- 
panions. Before  the  arrival  of  Aeneas  she  was 
further  transformed  into  a  rock.  The  narrative  now 
returns  to  Aeneas,  resuming  from  line  730  in  the 
last  Book,  and  tells  of  his  visit  to  Dido  and  the 
tragic  death  of  the  latter.  In  his  onward  voyage 
Aeneas  passes,  among  other  places,  Pithecusa, 
named  from  the  Cercopes,  whose  transformation 
into  apes  {TriQr\Ko%)  is  described.  He  next  visits 
Cumae  and  the  lower  world,  and  hears  from  the 
Sibyl  the  story  of  her  destiny.  Arriving  at  Caieta 
he  finds  there  Achaemenides,  who  describes  his 
escape  from  Polyphemus.  Macareus  tells  the  tale 
of  Ulysses  and  the  bag  of  winds.  Achaem  nides 
tells  the  story  of  Circe's  isle,  and  describes  the 
transformation  of  Picus  into  a  woodpecker.  Aeneas 
reaches  the  Tiber,  obtains  the  daughter  of  Latinus 
in  marriage,  and  wages  war  with  Turnus,  who  seeks 
aid  from  Diomedes.  The  latter,  however,  fears  to 
give  help  against  Aeneas,  the  son  of  Venus,  and 
tells  how  some  of  his  companions  on  a  previous 
occasion,  having  incurred  the  wrath  of  that  goddess, 
were  transformed  into  birds.  Venulus,  the  messenger 
Turnus  sent  to  ask  aid  from  Diomedes,  on  his  home- 
ward way  sees  a  cavern  where  an  Apulian  shepherd 
had  been  transformed  into  a  wild  olive  in  punish- 
ment for  the  abusive  language  he  had  used  to  the 
nymphs  of  the  place.  Turnus  sets  fire  to  the  ships  of 
Aeneas,  which  are,  however,  transformed  into  sea- 
nymphs.     Ardea,  the  capital  of  Turnus,  is  burned 
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down,  and  a  heron  rises  from  its  ashes.  Aeneas  is 
made  a  god.  The  succession  of  the  Alban  kings  is 
rehearsed  up  to  the  time  of  Procas,  under  whom  lived 
Pomona.  To  win  her  favour  Vertumnus  assumes 
various  shapes,  and  finally  that  of  an  old  woman.  In 
this  character  he  tells  Pomona  the  story  of  how 
Anaxarete  was  transformed  into  a  rock.  The  narra- 
tive now  proceeds  to  tell  of  Numitor,  of  Tatius  and 
the  Sabines,  and  of  Romulus,  and  the  book  ends  with 
the  deification  of  the  latter  and  of  Hersilia,  his  wife. 

A  short  general  account  of  the  Metamorphoses, 
and  of  the  sources  on  which  Ovid  probably  drew  for 
his  work,  is  given  in  my  edition  of  the  Thirteenth 
Book,  where  also  will  be  found  a  list  of  the  editions 
of  which  I  have  made  use.  The  text  of  the  present 
edition  is  chiefly  Merkel's,  though  with  a  consider- 
able number  of  modifications.  It  has  not  been 
iudged  necessary  to  give  an  apparatus  criticus,  but 
most  of  the  variants  of  importance  found  in  the 
chief  editions  are  given  on  pages  131  sq. 

The  following  manuscripts  are  occasionally  re- 
ferred to  : — 

M,  in  the  Library  of  the  Dominicans  of  St.  Mark, 
at  Florence.     End  of  eleventh  century. 

L,  in  the  Laurentian  Library  at  Florence.  Eleventh 
century.     The  most  ancient  in  Italy. 

E,  in  the  Collegium  Amplonianum  at  Erfurt. 
Twelfth  century. 

The  references  to  books  of  the  Metamorphoses 
are  in  Roman  numerals. 


1  Each  change  or  many-coloured  life  he  drew, 
Exhausted  worlds  and  then  imag'ned  new.' 
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LIBER  QUARTUS  DECLMUS 


Transformation  of  Scylla  into  a  monster,  and  afterwards 
into  a  rock. 

Iamque  Giganteis  iniectam  faucibus  Aetnen 

Arvaque  Cyclopum,  quid  rastra,  quid  usus  aratri, 

Nescia,  nee  quicquam  iunctis  debentia  bubus, 

Liquerat  Euboicus  tumidarum  cultor  aquarum  ; 

Liquerat  et  Zanclen  adversaque  moenia  Rhegi  5 

Navifragumque  fretum,  gemino  quod  litore  pressum 

Ausoniae  Siculaeque  tenet  confinia  terrae. 

Inde  manu  magna  Tyrrhena  per  aequora  lapsus 

Herbiferos  adiit  colles  atque  atria  Glaucus 

Sole  satae  Circes,  variarum  plena  ferarum.  10 

Quam  simul  aspexit,  dicta  acceptaque  salute, 

j  Diva,  dei  miserere,  precor  !  nam  sola  levare 

Tu  potes  hunc,'  dixit  '  videar  modo  dignus,  amorem. 

Quanta  sit  herbarum,  Titani,  potentia,  nulli 
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Quam  mihi  cognitius,  qui  sum  mutatus  ab  illis.      15 
Neve  mei  non  nota  tibi  sit  causa  furoris  : 
Litore  in  Italico,  Messenia  moenia  contra, 
Scylla  mihi  visa  est.      Pudor  est  promissa  precesque 
Blanditiasque  meas  contemptaque  verba  referre. 
At  tu,  sive  aliquid  regni  est  in  carmine,  carmen      20 
Ore  move  sacro,  sive  expugnacior  herba  est, 
Utere  temptatis  operosae  viribus  herbae. 
Nee  medeare  mihi  sanesque  haec  vulnera,  mando, 
Fineque  nil  opus  est :  partem  ferat  ilia  caloris.' 
At  Circe — neque  enim  flammis  habet  aptius  ulla     25 
Talibus  ingenium,  seu  causa  est  huius  in  ipsa, 
Seu  Venus  indicio  facit  hoc  offensa  paterno — 
Talia  verba  refert :   '  melius  sequerere  volentem 
Optantemque  eadem,  parilique  cupidine  captam. 
Dignus  eras  ultro,  poteras  certeque,  rogari ;  30 

Et,  si  spem  dederis,  mihi  crede,  rogaberis  ultro. 
Neu  dubites  absitque  tuae  fiducia  formae  : 
En  ego,  cum  dea  sim,  nitidi  cum  filia  Solis, 
Carmine  cum  tantum,  tantum  quoque  gramme  possim, 
Ut  tua  sim,  voveo.     Spernentem  sperne,  sequenti  35 
Redde  vices,  unoque  duas  ulciscere  facto.' 
Talia  temptanti  'prius'  inquit  'in  aequore  frondes  ' 
Glaucus  '  et  in  summis  nascentur  montibus  algae, 
Sospite  quam  Scylla  nostri  mutentur  amores.' 
Indignata  dea  est :  et  laedere  quatenus  ipsum         40 
Non  poterat  (nee  vellet  amans)  irascitur  illi, 
Quae  sibi  praelata  est :  Venerisque  offensa  repulsa, 
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Protinns  horrendis  infamia  pabula  sucis 
Conterit  et  tritis  Hecatei'a  carmina  miscet, 
Caerulaque  induitur  velamina,  perque  ferarum        45 
Agmen  adulantum  media  procedit  ab  aula, 
Oppositumque  petens  contra  Zancleia  saxa 
Rhegion,  ingreditur  ferventes  aestibusundas, 
In  quibus  ut  solida  ponit  vestigia  terra, 
Summaque  decurrit  pedibus  super  aequora  siccis.    50 
Parvus  erat  gurges,  curvos  sinuatus  in  arcus, 
Grata  quies  Scyllae :  quo  se  referebat  ab  aestu 
Et  maris  et  caeli,  medio  cum  plurimus  orbe 
Sol  erat  et  minimas  a  vertice  fecerat  umbras. 
Hunc  dea  praevitiat,  portentificisque  venenis  55 

Inquinat :  hie  fusos  latices  radice  nocenti 
Spargit,  et  obscurum  verborum  ambage  novorum 
Ter  noviens  carmen  magico  demurmurat  ore. 
Scylla  venit :  mediaque  tenus  descenderat  alvo, 
Cum  sua  foedari  latrantibus  inguina  monstris  60 

Aspicit.     Ac  primo  non  credens  corporis  illas 
Esse  sui  partes,  refugitque  abigitque  timetque 
Ora  proterva  canum  :  sed  quos  fugit,  attrahit  una, 
Et  corpus  quaerens  femorum  crurumque  pedumque 
Cerbereos  rictus  pro  partibus  invenit  illis  :  65 

Statque  canum  rabie,  subiectaque  terga  ferarum 
Inguinibus  truncis  uteroque  extante  coercet. 

Flevit  amans  Glaucus,  nimiumque  hostiliter  usae 
Viribus  herbarum  fugit  conubia  Circes. 
Scylla  loco  mansit,  cumque  est  data  copia  primum,  70 
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In  Circes  odium  sociis  spoliavit  Ulixen. 

Mox  eadem  Teucras  fuerat  mersura  carinas, 

Ni  prius  in  scopulum,  qui  nunc  quoque  saxeus  extat, 

Transformata  foret :  scopulum  quoque  navita  vitat. 

The  voyage  of  Aeneas  continued.     Transformation  of  the 
Cercopes  into  apes. 

Hunc  ubi  Troianae  remis  avidamque  Charybdin  75 
Evicere  rates,  cum  iam  prope  litus  adessent 
Ausonium,  Libycas  vento  referunter  ad  oras. 
Excipit  Aenean  illic  animoque  domoque, 
Non  bene  discidium  Phrygii  latura  mariti, 
Sidonis  :  inque  pyra  sacri  sub  imagine  facta  80 

Incubuit  ferro,  deceptaque  decipit  omnes. 
Rursus  harenosae  fugiens  nova  moenia  terrae 
Ad  sedemque  Erycis  fidumque  relatus  Acesten 
Sacrificat  tumulumque  sui  genitoris  honorat. 
Quasque  rates  Iris  Iunonia  paene  cremarat,  85 

Solvit,  et  Hippotadae  regnum,  terrasque  calenti 
Sulphure  fumantes  Acheloiadumque  relinquit 
Sirenum  scopulos  :  orbataque  praeside  pinus 
Inarimen  Prochytenque  legit,  sterilique  locatas 
Colle  Pithecusas,  habitantum  nomine  dictas.  90 

Quippe  deum  genitor  fraudem  et  periuria  quondam 
Cercopum  exosus  gentisque  admissa  dolosae 
In  deforme  viros  animal  mutavit,  ut  idem 
Dissimiles  homini  possent  similesque  videri ; 
Membraque  contraxit,  naresque  afronte  resimas     95 
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Contudit,  et  rugis  peraravit  anilibus  ora  ; 
Totaque  velatos  flaventi  corpora  villo 
1  Misit  in  has  sedes.     Nee  non  prius  abstulit  usum 
Verborum  et  natae  dira  in  periuria  linguae : 
Posse  queri  tantum  rauco  stridore  reliquit.  100 

Aeneas  visits  the  Shades.     Tale  of  the  Cumaean  Sibyl. 

Has  ubi  praeteriit  et  Parthenopei'a  dextra 
Moenia  deseruit,  laeva  de  parte  canori 
Aeolidae  tumulum  et  loca  feta  palustribusundis, 
Litora  Cumarum,  vivacisque  antra  Sibyllae 
Intrat,  et  ad  manes  veniat  per  Averna  paternos,    105 
Orat.     At  ilia  diu  vultum  tellure  moratum 
Erexit,  tandemque  deo  furibunda  recepto 
1  Magna  petis,'  dixit  '  vir  factis  maxime,  cuius 
Dextera  per  ferrum,  pietas  spectata  per  ignes. 
Pone  tamen,  Troiane,  metum  :  potiere  petitis,      no 
Elysiasque  domos  et  regna  novissima  mundi 
Me  duce  cognosces  simulacraque  cara  parentis. 
Invia  virtuti  nulla  est  via.'     Dixit,  et  auro 
Fulgentem  ramum  silva  Iunonis  Avernae 
Monstravit,  iussitque  suo  divellere  trunco.  115 

Paruit  Aeneas,  et  formidabilis  Orci 
Vidit  opes  atavosque  suos  umbramque  senilem 
Magnanimi  Anchisae :  didicit  quoque  iura  locorum, 
Quaeque  novis  essent  adeunda  pericula  bellis. 
Inde  ferens  lassos  adverso  tramite  passus,  120 

Cum  duce  Cumaea  mollit  sermone  laborem. 
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Dumque  iter  horrendum  per  opaca  crepuscula  carpit, 

*  Seu  dea  tu  praesens,  seu  dis  gratissima,'  dixit, 

'  Numinis  instar  eris  semper  mihi ;  meque  fatebor 
Muneris  esse  tui,  quae  me  loca  mortis  adire,  125 

Quae  loca  me  visae  voluisti  evadere  mortis. 
Pro  quibus  aerias  mentis  evectus  ad  auras 
Templa  tibi  statuam,  tribuam  tibi  turis  honorem.' 
Respicit  hunc  vates  et  suspiratibus  haustis 

*  Nee  dea  sum,'  dixit  '  nee  sacri  turis  honore  1  30 
Humanum  dignare  caput.     Neu  nescius  erres  : 

Lux  aeterna  mihi  carituraque  fine  dabatur, 
Si  mea  virginitas  Phoebo  patuisset  amanti. 
Dum  tamen  hanc  sperat,  dum  praecorrumpere  donis 
Me  cupit,  '  elige,'  ait '  virgo  Cumaea,  quid  optes  :  135 
Optatis  potiere  tuis.'     Ego  pulveris  hausti 
Ostendens  cumulum,  quot  haberet  corpora  pulvis, 
Tot  mihi  natales  contingere  vana  rogavi ; 
Excidit,  ut  peterem  iuvenes  quoque  protinus  annos. 
Hos  tamen  ille  mihi  dabat  aeternamque  iuventam,  140 
Si  Venerem  paterer.     Contempto  munere  Phoebi 
Innuba  permaneo.     Sed  iam  felicior  aetas 
Terga  dedit,  tremuloque  gradu  venit  aegra  senectus. 
Quae  patienda  diu  est.   Nam  iam  mihi  saecula  septem 
Acta  vides  :  superest,  numeros  ut  pulveris  aequem, 
Ter  centum  messes,  ter  centum  musta  videre.        146 
Tempus  erit,  cum  de  tanto  me  corpore  parvam 
Longa  dies  faciet,  consumptaque  membra  senecta 
Ad  minimum  redigentur  onus.     Nee  amata  videbor 
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Nee  placuisse  deo.     Phoebus  quoque  forsitan  ipse 
Vel  non  cognoscet,  vel  dilexisse  negabit;  151 

Usque  adeo  mutata  ferar  :  nullique  videnda, 
Voce  tamen  noscar,  vocem  mihi  fata  relinquent.' 

Arrival  at  Caieta.     Achaemenides  describes  his  escape 
from  Polyphemus. 

Talia  convexum  per  iter  memorante  Sibylla 
Sedibus  Euboicam  Stygiis  emergit  in  urbem  155 

Troius  Aeneas,  sacrisque  ex  more  litatis 
Litora  adit  nondum  nutricis  habentia  nomen. 
Hie  quoque  substiterat  post  taedia  lo'nga  laborum 
Neritius  Macareus,  comes  experientis  Ulixei. 
Desertum  quondam  mediis,  en,  rupibus  Aetnae     160 
Noscit  Achaemeniden,  inprovisoque  repertum 
Vivere  miratus,  '  qui  te  casusve  deusve 
Servat,  Achaemenide  ?  cur'  inquit  '  barbara  Graium 
Prora  vehit  ?  petitur  vestra  quae  terra  carina  ? ' 
Talia  quaerenti,  iam  non  hirsutus  amictu,  165 

lam  suus,  et  spinis  conserto  tegmine  nullis, 
Fatur  Achaemenides  :  '  iterum  Polyphemon  et  illos 
Aspiciam  fluidos  humano  sanguine  rictus, 
Hac  mihi  si  potior  domus  est  Ithaceque  carina, 
Si  minus  Aenean  veneror  genitore  :  nee  umquam   170 
Esse  satis  potero,  praestem  licet  omnia,  gratus. 
Quod  loquor  et  spiro  caelumque  et  sidera  solis 
Respicio,  (possimne  ingratus  et  inmemor  esse  ?) 
Ille  dedit,  quod  non  anima  haec  Cyclopis  in  ora 
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Venit ;  et,  ut  iam  nunc  lumen  vitale  relinquam,     175 

Ut  tumulo  aut  certe  non  ilia  condar  in  alvo. 

Quid  mihi  tunc  animi — nisi  si  timor  abstulit  omnem 

Sensum  animumque — fuit,  cum  vos  petere  alta  relictus 

Aequora  conspexi  ?  volui  inclamare,  sed  hosti 

Prodere  me  timui.    Vestrae  quoque  clamor  Ulixis  180 

Paene  rati  nocuit.     Vidi,  cum  monte  revulso 

Inmanem  scopulum  medias  permisit  in  undas  ; 

Vidi  iterum  veluti  tormenti  viribus  acta 

Vasta  Giganteo  iaculantem  saxa  lacerto, 

Et,  ne  deprimeret  fluctus  ventusve  carinam,  185 

Pertimui,  iam  me  non  esse  oblitus  in  ilia. 

Ut  vero  fuga  vos  ab  acerba  morte  reduxit, 

Ille  quidem  totam  gemebundus  obambulat  Aetnen, 

Praetemptatque  manu  silvas,  et  luminis  orbus 

Rupibus  incursat,  foedataque  bracchia  tabo  190 

In  mare  protendens  gentem  exsecratur  Achivam, 

Atque  ait  "  o  si  quis  referat  mihi  casus  Ulixen, 

Aut  aliquem  e  sociis,  in  quern  mea  saeviat  ira, 

Viscera  cuius  edam,  cuius  viventia  dextra 

Membra  mea  laniem,  cuius  mihi  sanguis  inundet  195 

Guttur,  et  elisi  trepident  sub  dentibus  artus ! 

Quam  nullum  aut  leve  sit  damnum  mihi  lucis  ademp- 

tae !  " 
Haec  et  plura  ferox.     Me  luridus  occupat  horror 
Spectantem  vultus  etiamnum  caede  madentes 
Crudelesque  manus  et  inanem  luminis  orbem,       200 
Membraque  et  humano  concretam  sanguine  barbam. 
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Mors  erat  ante  oculos,  minimum  tamen  ilia  malorum. 
Et  iam  prensurum,  iam  nunc  mea  viscera  rebar 
In  sua  mersurum  ;  mentique  haerebat  imago 
Temporis  illius,  quo  vidi  bina  meorum  205 

Ter  quater  affligi  sociorum  corpora  terrae, 
Cum  super  ipse  iacens  hirsuti  more  leonis 
Visceraque  et  carnes  cumque  albis  ossa  medullis 
Semianimesque  artus  avidam  condebat  in  alvum. 
Me  tremor  invasit:  stabam  sine  sanguine  maestus:  210 
Mandentemque  videns  eiectantemque  cruentas 
Ore  dapes,  et  frusta  mero  glomerata  vomentem, 
Talia  fingebam  misero  mihi  fata  parari. 
Perque  dies  multos  latitans,  omnemque  tremiscens 
Ad  strepitum,  mortemque  timens,  cupidusque  moriri, 
Glande  famem  pellens  et  mixta  frondibus  herba,  216 
Solus,  inops,  exspes,  leto  poenaeque  relictus, 
Hanc  procul  aspexi  longo  post  tempore  navem, 
Oravique  fugam  gestu,  ad  litusque  cucurri, 
Et  movi :  Graiumque  ratis  Troiana  recepit.  220 

Tu  quoque  pande  tuos,  comitum  gratissime,  casus 
Et  ducis  et  turbae,  quae  tecum  est  credita  ponto.' 

Ulysses  and  the  bag  of  winds. 

Aeolon  ille  refert  Tusco  regnare  profundo, 
Aeolon  Hippotaden,  cohibentem  carcere  ventos : 
Quos  bovis  inclusos  tergo,  memorabile  munus,      225 
Dulichium  sumpsisse  ducem  flatuque  secundo 
Lucibus  isse  novem  et  terram  aspexisse  petitam  : 
B  2 
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Proxima  post  nonam  cum  sese  aurora  moveret, 

Invidia  socios  praedaeque  cupidine  victos, 

Esse  ratos  aurum,  dempsisse  ligamina  ventis  ;       230 

Cum  quibus  isse  ietro,  per  quas  modo  venerat  undas, 

Aeoliique  ratem  portus  repetisse  tyranni. 

'  Inde  Lami  veterem  Laestrygonis '  inquit  '  in  urbem 

Venimus.     Antiphates  terra  regnabat  in  ilia. 

Missus  ad  hunc  ego  sum,  numero  comitante  duorum  ; 

Vixque  fuga  quaesita  salus  comitique  mihique,      236 

Tertius  e  nobis  Laestrygonis  impia  tinxit 

Ora  cruore  suo.     Fugientibus  instat  et  agmen 

Concitat  Antiphates.     Coeunt  et  saxa  trabesque 

Coniciunt,  merguntqne  viros,  merguntque  carinas. 

Una  tamen,  quae  nos  ipsumque  vehebat  Ulixen,  241 

Effugit.     Amissa  sociorum  parte  dolentes 

Multaque  conquesti  terris  allabimur  illis, 

Quas  procul   hinc  cernis.     Procul   est,  mihi  crede, 

videnda 
Insula,  visa  mihi :  tuque,  o  iustissime  Troum,       245 
Nate  dea, — neque  enim  finito  Marte  vocandus 
Hostis  es,  Aenea, — moneo,  fuge  litora  Circes. 

Circe's  isle. 

Nos  quoque  Circaeo  religata  in  litore  pinu, 
Antiphatae  memores  inmansuetique  Cyclopis, 
Ire  negabamus,  sed  tecta  ignota  subire  250 

Sorte  sumus  lecti ;  sors  me  fidumque  Politen 
Eurylochumque  simul  nimiumque  Elpenora  vino 
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Bisque  novem  socios  Circaea  ad  moenia  misit. 
Quae  simul  attigimus,  stetimusque  in  limine  tecti, 
Mille  lupi  mixtaeque  lupis  ursaeque  leaeque  255 

Occursu  fecere  metum.     Sed  nulla  timenda, 
Nullaque  erat  nostro  factura  in  corpore  vulnus : 
Quin  etiam  blandas  movere  per  aera  caudas, 
Nostraque  adulantes  comitant  vestigia,  donee 
Excipiunt  famulae,  perque  atria  marmore  tecta     260 
Ad  dominam  ducunt.     Pulchro  sedet  ilia  recessu, 
Sublimi  solio,  pallamque  induta  nitentem 
Insuper  aurato  circumvelatur  amictu. 
Nereides  nymphaeque  simul,  quae  vellera  motis 
Nulla  trahunt  digitis  nee  fila  sequentia  ducunt :    265 
Gramina  disponunt,  sparsosque  sine  ordine  flores 
Secernunt  calathis  variasque  coloribus  herbas. 
Ipsa  quod  hae  faciunt  opus,  exigit ;  ipsa,  quis  usus 
Quoque  sit  in  folio,  quae  sit  concordia  mixtis, 
Novit  et  advertens  pensas  examinat  herbas.  270 

Haec  ubi  nos  vidit,  dicta  acceptaque  salute, 
Diffudit  vultus  et  reddidit  omina  votis. 
Nee  mora,  misceri  tosti  iubet  hordea  grani 
Mellaque  vimque  meri  cum  lacte  coagula  passo, 
Quique  sub  hac  lateant  furtim  dulcedine,  sucos     275 
Adicit.     Accipimus  sacra  data  pocula  dextra. 
Quae  simul  arenti  sitientes  hausimus  ore, 
Et  tetigit  summus  virga  dea  dira  capillos, — 
Et  pudet  et  referam — saetis  horrescere  coepi, 
Nee  iam  posse  loqui,  pro  verbis  edere  raucum       2S0 
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Murmur,  et  in  terram  toto  procumbere  vultu ; 
Osque  meum  sensi  pando  occallescere  rostro, 
Colla  tumere  toris,  et  qua  modo  pocula  parte 
Sumpta  mihi  fuerant,  ilia  vestigia  feci. 
Cumque  eadem  passis — tantum  medicamina  pos- 

sunt ! —  285 

Claudor  hara  :  solumque  suis  caruisse  figura 
Vidimus  Eurylochum  :  solus  data  pocula  fugit. 
Quae  nisi  vitasset,  pecoris  pars  una  manerem 
Nunc  quoque  saetigeri,  nee  tantae  cladis  ab  illo 
Certior  ad  Circen  ultor  venisset  Ulixes.  290 

Pacifer  huic  dederat  florem  Cyllenius  album, 
Moly  vocant  superi :  nigra  radice  tenetur. 
Tutus  eo  monitisque  simul  caelestibus  intrat 
Ille  domum  Circes,  et  ad  insidiosa  vocatus 
Pocula,  conantem  virga  mulcere  capillos  295 

Reppulit,  et  stricto  pavidam  deterruit  ense. 
Inde  fides  dextraeque  datae :  thalamoque  receptus 
Coniugii  dotem  sociorum  corpora  poscit. 
Spargimur  ignotae  sucis  melioribus  herbae, 
Percutiturque  caput  conversae  verbere  virgae,       300 
Verbaque  dicuntur  dictis  contraria  verbis. 
Quo  magis  ilia  canit,  magis  hoc  tellure  levati 
Erigimur,  saetaeque  cadunt,  bifidosque  relinquit 
Rima  pedes,  redeunt  umeri  et  subiecta  lacertis 
Bracchia  sunt.     Flentem  fientes  amplectimur  ipsi, 
Haeremusque  ducis  collo  :  nee  verba  locuti  306 

Ulla  priora  sumus,  quam  nos  testantia  gratos. 
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Transformation  of  Picus  into  a  woodpecker,  and  of  his  atten- 
dants into  various  wild  beasts.  His  wife  Canens  vanishes 
into  thin  air  in  a  place  that  is  named  from  her. 

Annua  nos  illic  tenuit  mora  :  multaque  praesens 
Tempore  tarn  longo  vidi,  multa  auribus  hausi. 
Hoc  quoque  cum  multis,  quod  clam  mihi  rettulit  una 
Quattuor  e  famulis  ad  talia  sacra  paratis.  3 1 1 

Cum  duce  namque  meo  Circe  dum  sola  moratur, 
Ilia  mihi  niveo  factum  de  marmore  signum 
Ostendit  iuvenale,  gerens  in  vertice  picum, 
Aede  sacra  positum  multisque  insigne  coronis.     315 
Quis  foret,  et  quare  sacra  coleretur  in  aede, 
Cur  hanc  ferret  avem,  quaerenti  et  scire  volenti 
"Accipe,'  ait '  Macareu,  dominaeque  potentia  quae  sit, 
Hinc  quoque  disce  meae  :  tu  dictis  adice  mentem. 

Picus  in  Ausoniis,  proles  Saturnia,  terris  320 

Rex  fuit,  utilium  bello  studiosus  equorum. 
Forma  viro,  quam  cernis,  erat — licet  ipse  decorem 
Aspicias,  fictaque  probes  ab  imagine  veram — 
Par  animus  formae.     Nee  adhuc  spectasse  per  annos 
Quinquennem  poterat  Graia  quater  Elide  pugnam ; 
Ille  suos  dryadas  Latiis  in  montibus  ortas  326 

Verterat  in  vultus,  ilium  fontana  petebant 
Numina,  naiades,  quas  Albula,  quasque  Numici, 
Quas  Anienis  aquae,  cursuque  brevissimus  Almo 
Narve  tulit  praeceps  et  opacae  Farfarus  undae,     330 
Quaeque  colunt  Scythicae  regnum  nemorale  Dianae 
Finitimosque  lacus.     Spretis  tamen  omnibus  unam 
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Ille  colit  nymphen,  quam  quondam  in  colle  Palati 
Dicitur  Ionio  peperisse  Venilia  Iano. 
Haec  ubi  nubilibus  primum  maturuit  annis,  335 

Praeposito  cunctis  Laurenti  tradita  Pico  est: 
Rara  quidem  facie,  sed  rarior  arte  canendi, 
Unde  Canens  dicta  est.     Silvas  et  saxa  movere 
Et  mulcere  feras  et  flumina  longa  morari 
Ore  suo,  volucresque  vagas  retinere  solebat.  340 

Quae  dum  feminea  modulatur  carmina  voce, 
Exierat  tecto  Laurentes  Picus  in  agros, 
Indigenas  fixurus  apros  ;  tergumque  premebat 
Acris  equi,  laevaque  hastilia  bina  ferebat, 
Poeniceam  fulvo  chlamydem  contractus  ab  auro.  345 
Venerat  in  silvas  et  filia  Solis  easdem, 
Utque  novas  legeret  fecundis  collibus  herbas, 
Nomine  dicta  suo  Circaea  reliquerat  arva. 
Quae  simul  ac  iuvenem,  virgultis  abdita,  vidit, 
Obstipuit :  cecidere  manu,  quas  legerat  herbas,    350 
Flammaque  per  totas  visa  est  errare  medullas. 
Ut  primum  valido  mentem  collegit  ab  aestu, 
Quid  cuperet,  fassura  fuit :  ne  posset  adire, 
Cursus  equi  fecit  circumfususque  satelles. 
'  Non'  ait  'effugies,  vento  rapiare  licebit,  355 

Si  modo  me  novi,  si  non  evanuit  omnis 
Herbarum  virtus,  nee  me  mea  carmina  fallunt.' 
Dixit,  et  effigiem,  nullo  cum  corpore,  falsi 
Finxit  apri,  praeterque  oculos  transcurrere  regis 
Iussit,  et  in  densnm  trabibus  nemus  ire  videri,      360 
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Plurima  qua  silva  est  et  equo  loca  pervia  non  sunt. 

Haud  mora,  continuo  praedae  petit  inscius  umbram 

Picus,  equique  celer  spumantia  terga  relinquit, 

Spemque  sequens  vanam  silva  pedes  errat  in  alta. 

Concipit  ilia  preces  et  verba  precantia  dicit  365 

Ignotosque  deos  ignoto  carmine  adorat, 

Quo  solet  et  niveae  vultum  confundere  Lunae 

Et  patrio  capiti  bibulas  subtexere  nubes. 

Turn  quoque  cantato  densetur  carmine  caelum 

Et  nebulas  exhalat  humus,  caecisque  vagantur     370 

Limitibus  comites,  et  abest  custodia  regi. 

Nacta  locum  tempusque  '  per,  o,  tua  lumina,'  dixit 

1  Quae    mea    ceperunt,  perque    hanc,   pulcherrime, 

form  am, 
Quae  facit,  ut  supplex  tibi  sim  dea,  consule  nostris 
Ignibus,  et  socerum,  quipervidet  omnia,  Solem    375 
Accipe,  nee  durus  Titanida  despice  Circen.' 
Dixerat.     Ule  ferox  ipsamque  precesque  repellit, 
Et  'quaecumque   es,'  ait  'non    sum  tuus.      Altera 

captum 
Me  tenet,  et  teneat  per  longum,  comprecor,  aevum. 
Nee  Venere  externa  socialia  foedera  laedam,        380 
Dum  mihi  Ianigenam  servabunt  fata  Canentem.' 
Saepe  retemptatis  precibus  Titania  frustra, 
'Non  inpune  feres,  neque'  ait  'reddere  Canenti ! 
Laesaque    quid   faciat,    quid    amans,    quid  femina. 

disces 
Rebus,'  ait  '  sed  amans  et  laesa  et  femina  Circe  ! ' 
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Turn  bis  ad  occasus,  bis  se  convertit  ad  ortus,      386 
Ter  iuvenem  baculo  tetigit,  tria  carmina  dixit. 
Ille  fugit,  sed  se  solito  velocius  ipse 
Currere  miratur  :  pennas  in  corpore  vidit : 
Seque  novam  subito  Latiis  accedere  silvis  390 

Indignatus  avem,  duro  fera  robora  rostro 
Figit,  et  iratus  longis  dat  vulnera  ramis. 
Purpureum  chlamydis  pennae  traxere  colorem, 
Fibula  quod  fuerat  vestemque  momorderat  aurum, 
Pluma  fit,  et  fulvo  cervix  praecingitur  auro,  395 

Nee  quicquam  antiqui  Pico  nisi  nomina  restat. 

Interea  comites,  clamato  saepe  per  agros 
Nequiquam  Pico  nullaque  in  parte  reperto, 
Inveniunt  Circen, — nam  iam  tenuaverat  auras, 
Passaque  erat  nebulas  ventis  ac  sole  recludi —     400 
Criminibusque  premunt  veris,  regemque  reposcunt, 
Vimque  ferunt,  saevisque  parant  incessere  telis. 
Ilia  nocens  spargit  virus  sucosque  veneni, 
Et  Noctem  Noctisque  deos  Ereboque  Chaoque 
Convocat  et  longis  Hecaten  ululatibus  orat.  405 

Exsiluere  loco — dictu  mirabile — silvae, 
Ingemuitque  solum,  vicinaque  palluit  arbor, 
Sparsaque  sanguineis  maduerunt  pabula  guttis, 
Et  lapides  visi  mugitus  edere  raucos, 
Et  latrare  canes  et  humus  serpentibus  atris  410 

Squalere  et  tenues  animae  volitare  silentum. 
Attonitum  monstris  vulgus  pavet :  ilia  parentis 
Ora  venenata  tetigit  mirantia  virga, 
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Cuius  ab  attactu  variarum  monstra  ferarum 

In  iuvenes  veniunt :  nulli  sua  mansit  imago.         415 

Sparserat  occiduus  Tartessia  litora  Phoebus, 
Et  frustra  coniunx  oculis  animoque  Canentis 
Expectatus  erat.     Famuli  populusque  per  omnes 
Discurrunt  silvas  atque  obvia  lumina  portant. 
Nee  satis  est  nymphae  flere  et  lacerare  capillos    420 
Et  dare  plangorem  :  facit  haec  tamen  omnia,  seque 
Proripit  ac  Latios  errat  vesana  per  agros. 
Sex  illam  noctes,  totidem  redeuntia  solis 
Lumina  viderunt  inopem  somnique  cibique 
Per  iuga,  per  valles,  qua  fors  ducebat,  euntem.    425 
Ultimus  aspexit  Thybris  luctuque  viaque 
Fessam  et  iam  longa  ponentem  corpora  ripa. 
Illic  cum  lacrimis  ipso  modulata  dolore 
Verba  sono  tenui  maerens  fundebat ;  ut  olim 
Carmina  iam  moriens  canit  exequialia  cygnus.      430 
Luctibus  extremum  tenues  liquefacta  medullas 
Tabuit,  inque  leves  paulatim  evanuit  auras. 
Fama  tamen  signata  loco  est,  quern  rite  Canentem 
Nomine  de  nymphae  veteres  dixere  Camenae." 
Talia  multa  mihi  longum  narrata  per  annum        435 
Visaque  sunt.     Resides  et  desuetudine  tardi 
Rursus  inire  fretum,  rursus  dare  vela  iubemur: 
Ancipitesque  vias  et  iterTitania  vastum 
Dixerat  et  saevi  restare  pericula  ponti. 
Pertimui,  fateor  :  nactusque  hoc  litus,  adhaesi.'   440 
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Trausformation  of  the   companions   of  Diomedes  into 
birds. 

Finierat  Macarens  :   urnaque  Aenei'a  nutrix 
Condita  marmorea  tumulo  breve  carmen  habebat : 
'  Hie  me  Caietam  notae  pietatis  alumnus 
Ereptam  Argolico,  quo  debuit,  igne  cremavit.' 
Solvitur  herboso  religatus  ab  aggere  funis,  445 

Et  procul  insidias  infamataeque  relinquunt 
Tecta  deae,  lucosque  petunt,  ubi  nubilus  umbra 
In  mare  cum  flava  prorumpit  Thybris  harena. 
Faunigenaeque  domo  potitur  nataque  Latini, 
Non  sine  Marte  tamen  :  bellum  cum  gente  feroci  450 
Suscipitur,  pactaque  furit  pro  coniuge  Turnus. 
Concurrit  Latio  Tvrrhema  tota,  diuque 
Ardua  sollicitis  victoria  quaeritur  armis. 
Auget  uterque  suas  externo  robore  vires  : 
Et  multi  Rutulos,  multi  Troiana  tuentur  455 

Castra  :  neque  Aeneas  Euandri  ad  moenia  frustra, 
At  Venulus  frustra  profugi  Diomedis  ad  urbem 
Venerat.     Ille  quidem  sub  Iapyge  maxima  Dauno 
Moenia  condiderat,  dotaliaque  arva  tenebat. 
Sed  Venulus  Turni  postquam  mandata  peregit      460 
Auxiliumque  petit,  vires  Aetolius  heros 
Excusat ;  nee  se  aut  soceri  committere  pugnae 
Velle  sui  populos,  aut  quos  e  gente  suorum 
Armet,  habere  viros.     '  Neve  haec  commenta  putetis, 
Admonitu  quamquam  luctus  renovetur  amarus,     465 
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Perpetiar  immoral  tamen.     Postquam  alta  cremata 

est 
Ilios,  et  Danaas  paverunt  Pergama  flammas, 
Naryciusque  heros,  a  Virgine  virgine  rapta, 
Quam  meruit  poenam  solus,  digessit  in  omnes, 
Spargimur,  et  ventis  inimica  per  aequora  rapti      470 
Fulmina,  noctem,  imbres,  iram  caelique  marisque 
Perpetimur  Danai,  cumulumque  Capharea  cladis. 
Neve  morer  referens  tristes  ex  ordine  casus, 
Graecia  turn  potuit  Priamo  quoque  flenda  videri. 
Me  tamen  armiferae  servatum  cura  Minervae        475 
Fluctibus  eripuit.     Patriis  sed  rnrsus  ab  agris 
Pellor,  et  antique-  memores  de  vulnere  poenas 
Exigit  alma  Venus  ;  tantosque  per  alta  labores 
Aequora  sustinui,  tantos  terrestribus  armis, 
Ut  mihi  felices  sint  illi  saepe  vocati,  480 

Quos  communis  hiems  inportunusque  Caphareus 
Mersit  aquis,  vellemque  horum  pars  una  fuissem. 
Ultima  iam  passi  comites  belloque  fretoque 
Deficiunt  finemque  rogant  errom.     At  Acmon 
Fervidus  ingenio,  turn  vero  et  cladibus  asper,        485 
"  Quid  superest,  quod  iam  patientia  vestra  recuset 
Ferre,  viri  ?  "  dixit  "  quid  habet  Cytherea,  quod  ultra, 
Velle  puta,  faciat  ?     Nam  dum  peiora  timentur, 
Est  locus  in  vulnus  :  sors  autem  ubi  pessima  rerum, 
Sub  pedibus  timor  est,  securaque  summa  malorum. 
Audiat  ipsa,  licet,  et,  quod  facit,  oderit  omnes      491 
Sub  Diomede  viros,  odium  tamen  illius  omnes 
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Spernimus  ;  et  magno  stat  magna  potentia  nobis." 
Talibus  irritans  Venerem  Pleuronius  Acmon 
Instimulat  verbis,  veteremque  resuscitat  iram.       495 
Dicta  placent  paucis  :   numeri  maioris  amici 
Acmona  corripimus.     Cui  respondere  volenti 
Vox  pariter  vocisque  via  est  tenuata  :  comaeque 
In  plumas  abeunt,  plumis  nova  colla  teguntur 
Pectoraque  et  tergum  ;  maiores  bracchia  pennas  500 
Accipiunt,  cubitique  leves  sinuantur  in  alas  ; 
Magna  pedum  digitos  pars  occupat :  oraque  cornu 
Indurata  rigent,  finemque  in  acumine  ponunt. 
Hunc  Lycus,  hunc  Idas  et  cum  Rhexenore  Nycteus, 
Hunc  miratur  Abas  :  et  dum  mirantur,  eandem     505 
Accipiunt  faciem  :  numerusque  ex  agmine  maior 
Subvolat,  et  remos  plausis  circumvolat  alis. 
Si  volucrum  quae  sit  subitarum  forma,  requiris, 
Ut  non  cygnorum,  sic  albis  proxima  cygnis. 
Vix  equidem  has  sedes  et  Iapygis  arida  Dauni       510 
Arva  gener  teneo  minima  cum  parte  meorum.' 

Transformation  of  an  Apulian  shepherd  into  a  -wild  olive. 

Hactenus.Oenides.     Venulus  Calydonia  regna 
Peucetiosque  sinus  Messapiaque  arva  relinquit. 
In  quibus  antra  videt,  quae  multa  nubila  silva 
Et  levibus  cannis  nutantia  semicaper  Pan  515 

Nunc  tenet :  at  quodam  tenuerunt  tempore  nymphae. 
Apulus  has  ilia  pastor  regione  fugatas 
Terruit,  et  primo  subita  formidine  movit  : 
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Mox,  ubi  mens  rediit  et  contempsere  sequentem, 
Ad  numerum  motis  pedibus  duxere  choreas.  520 

Improbat  has  pastor,  saltuque  imitatus  agresti 
Addidit  obscenis  convicia  rustica  dictis  : 
Nee  prius  os  tacuit,  quam  guttura  condidit  arbor. 
Arbor  enim  est :  sucoque  licet  cognoscere  mores. 
Quippe  notam  linguae  bacis  oleaster  amaris  525 

Exhibet :  asperitas  verborum  cessit  in  illas. 

Transformation  of  the  ships  of  Aeneas  into  sea  nymphs. 

Hinc  ubi  legati  rediere,  negata  ferentes 
Arma  Aetola  sibi,  Rutuli  sine  viribus  illis 
Bella  instructa  gerunt :  multumque  ab  utraque  cruoris 
Parte  datur.     Fert  ecce  avidas  in  pinea  Turnus    530 
Texta  faces  ;  ignesque  timent,  quibus  unda  pepercit. 
Iamque  picem  et  ceras  alimentaque  cetera  fiammae 
Mulciber  urebat,  perque  altum  ad  carbasa  malum 
Ibat,  et  incurvae  fumabant  transtra  carinae  : 
Cum  memor  has  pinus  Idaeo  vertice  caesas  535 

Sancta  deum  genetrix  tinnitibus  aera  pulsi 
Aeris  et  inflati  complevit  murmure  buxi, 
Perque  leves  domitis  invecta  leonibus  auras 
'Irrita  sacrilega  iactas  incendia  dextra,  539 

Turne  !  '  ait.     'Eripiam  :  nee  me  patiente  cremabit 
Ignis  edax  nemorum  partes  et  membra  meorum.' 
Intonuit  dicente  dea,  tonitrumque  secuti 
Cum  saliente  graves  ceciderunt  grandine  nimbi, 
Aeraque  et  tumidum  subitis  concursibus  aequor 
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Astraei  turbant  et  eunt  in  proelia  fratres.  545 

E  quibus  alma  parens  unius  viribus  usa, 
Stuppea  praerupit  Phrygiae  retinacula  classis, 
Fertque  rates  pronas,  medioque  sub  aequore  mergit. 
Robore  mollito  lignoque  in  corpora  verso 
In  capitum  facies  puppes  mutantur  aduncae,         550 
In  digitos  abeunt  et  crura  natantia  remi, 
Quodque  sinus  fuerat,  latus  est,  mediisque  carina 
Subdita  navigiis  spinae  mutatur  in  usum, 
Lina  comae  molles,  antemnae  bracchia  fiunt ; 
Caerulus,  ut  fuerat,  color  est ;  quasque  ante   time- 
bant,  555 
Illas  virgineis  exercent  lusibus  undas 
Naides  aequoreae  :  durisque  in  montibus  ortae 
Molle  fretum  celebrant,  nee  eas  sua  tangit  origo. 
Non  tamen  oblitae,  quam  multa  pericula  saevo 
Pertulerint  pelago,  iactatis  saepe  carinis  560 
Subposuere  manus,  nisi  siqua  vehebat  Achivos. 
Cladis  adhuc  Phrygiae  memores,  odere  Pelasgos  : 
Neritiaeque  ratis  viderunt  fragmina  laetis 
Vultibus,  et  laetis  videre  rigescere  puppim 
Vultibus  Alcinoi  saxumque  increscere  ligno.          565 

Transformation  of  the  city  of  Ardea  into  a  heron. 

Spes  erat,  in  nymphas  animata  classe  marinas 
Posse  metu  monstri  Rutulum  desistere  bello. 
'    Perstat,    habetque   deos    pars    utraque,    quodque 
deorum  est 
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Instar,  habent  animos.     Nee  iam  c'otalia  regnn, 
Nee  sceptrum  soceri,  nee  te,  Lavinia  virgo,  570 

Sed  vicisse  petunt,  deponendique  pudore 
Bella  gerunt.     Tandemque  Venus  victricia  nati 
Arma  videt,  Turnusque  cadit :  cadit  Ardea,  Turno 
Sospite  dicta  potens:  quam  postquam  Dardanus  ignis 
Abstulit,  et  tepida  latuerunt  tecta  favilla,  575 

Congerie  e  media  turn  primum  cognita  praepes 
Subvolat,  et  cineres  plausis  everberat  alis. 
Et  sonus  et  macies  et  pallor  et  omnia,  captam 
Quae  deceant  urbem,  nomen  quoque  mansit  in  ilia 
Urbis  ;  et  ipsa  suis  deplangitur  Ardea  pennis.       580 

Transformation  of  Aeneas  into  a  god. 

Iamque  deos  omnes  ipsamque  Aene'i'a  virtus 
Iunonem  veteres  finire  coegerat  iras  : 
Cum,  bene  fundatis  opibus  crescentis  Iuli, 
Tempestivus  erat  caelo  Cytherius  heros. 
Ambieratque  Venus  superos,  colloque  parentis      585 
Circumfusa  sui  '  numquam  mihi'  dixerat'ullo 
Tempore  dure  pater,  nunc  sis  mitissimus,  opto  : 
Aeneaeque  meo,  qui  te  de  sanguine  nostro 
Fecit  avum,  quamvis  parvum  des,  optime,  numen, 
Dummodo  des  aliquod  :  satis  est  inamabile  regnmn 
Aspexisse  semel,  Stygios  semel  isse  per  amnes.'  591 
Assensere  dei ;  nee  coniunx  regia  vultus 
Inmotos  tenuit,  placatoque  annuit  ore. 
Turn  pater  '  estis'  ait  '  caelesti  munere  digni, 
c 
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',  ..  pro  quo';'';  petis:  cape,  nata,  - 

tas.'  595 

Fatus  erat.     Gaudet,  ;  agit  ilia  parenti : 

I-  rqae  leves  auras  iunetis  invecta  columbis 

.  harandine  serpit 
I  micius  undis. 

j  neae  quaecurnque  obnoxia  rnorti,  Coo 

Ab!  rre  sub  aequora  cur 

exsequitur  Veneris  mandata,  suisque 
Quicquid  in  Aenea  fuerat  rnortale,  repurgat 
I  m.:  ..     Pars  optima  restitit  illi.] 

L      ratum  genetrix  divino  corpus  odore  605 

I        *.;  et  ambrosia  cum  dulci  nectare  mixta 
Contigit  os,  fecitque  detun  :  qnem  turba  Quirini 
Nun  tem,  temploque  arisque  recepit. 

Transformation  of  Vcrturnnus  into  an  ol 

>ne  binominis  Alba 
Resq  'nit.     Succedit  Silvius  illi :  610 

Quo  iquo  tenuit  repetita  Latinos 

Nomii  -o.     Claras  Bubit  Alba  Latir. 

i  .  '.•/.  illo  est.     Post  hunc  Capetusque  r  , 

Sed  ite  fuit.     Regnurn  Tiberinus  ab  illis 

Cepit,  et  iri  Ttwci  demen  n    fli  minis  undis  61 5 

Nomina  fecit  aquae :  de  quo  Rernulusque  feroxque 
Acrota  Bunt  ^eniti.      Romulus  maturior  annis 
Fulmineo  periit,  imitator  fu 'minis,  id 
Fratre  suo  soeptrum  rno  leratior  Acrota  forti 
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Tradit  Aventino :  qui,  quo  regnarat,  eodem  620 

.Montr  iacet  positus,  tribuitque  vocabula  monti. 

[am que  Palatinae  summam  Proca  gentis  habebat 

Rege  sub  hoc  Pomona  Fuit,  qua  nulla  Latinas 

[nter  hamadryadas  coluit  sollertiua  hortos, 

Nee  fuit  arborei  studiosior  altera  fetus:  625 

Undo  tenet  nomen.     Non  silvas  ilia  nee  annus. 

Kus  araat  et  ramos  felicia  poma  ferentes. 

Nee  iaculo  gravis  i-st ,  sed  adunca  deztera  falce, 

Qua  modo  luxuriem  premit  et  spatiantia  passim 

Bracchia  compescit,  fisso  modo  cortice  lignum     630 

[nserit,  et  sucos  alieno  praestat  alumno. 

Nee  sentire  sitim  patitur,  bibulaeque  recurvas 

Radicis  fibras  labentibus  irrigal  undis. 

1  He  amor,  hoc  studium.    Venei  is  quoque  nulla  cupido 

est. 
Vim  tamen  agrestum  metuens  pomaria  claudit      635 
[ntus,  el  accessus  prohibet  refugitque  viriles. 
Quid  non  et  Satyri,  saltatibus  apta  inventus, 
Fecere  et  pinu  praecincti  cornua  Panes, 
Silvanusque,  suis  semper  iuvenilior  annis, 
Quique  deus  fures  vel  falce,  vel  inguine  tenet,     640 
Ut  poterentur  ea  ?    Sed  enim  superabat  amando 
Hos  quoque  Vertumnus,  neque  erat  felicior  illis. 
O  quotiens  habitu  duri  messoris  aristas 
Corbc  tul it ,  verique  fuit  messoris  imago! 
Tempora  saepe  gerens  faeno  religata  recenti        645 
Desectum  poterat  gramen  versasse  videri. 
c  2 
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Saepe  manu  stimulos  rigida  portabat,  ut  ilium 
Iurares  fessos  modo  disiunxisse  iuvencos. 
Falce  data  frondator  erat  vitisque  putator  : 
Induerat  scalas,  lecturum  poma  putares.  650 

Miles  erat  gladio,  piscator  harundine  sumpta. 
Denique  per  multas  aditum  sibi  saepe  figuras 
Repperit,  ut  caperet  spectatae  gaudia  formae. 
Ille  etiam  picta  redimitus  tempora  mitra, 
Innitens  baculo,  positis  per  tempora  canis,  655 

Assimulavit  anum,  cultosque  intravit  in  hortos  ; 
Pomaque  mirata  est,  'Tanto'  que  'potentior!'  inquit, 
Paucaque  laudatae  dedit  oscula,  qualia  numquam 
Vera  dedisset  anus  :  glaebaque  incurva  resedit, 
Suspiciens  pandos  autumni  pondere  ramos.  660 

Ulmus  erat  contra  speciosa  nitentibus  uvis: 
Quam  socia  postquam  pariter  cum  vite  probavit, 
'At  si  staret '  ait  '  caelebs  sine  palmite  truncus, 
Nil  praeter  frondes,  quare  peteretur,  haberet. 
Haec  quoque,  quae  iuncta  vitis  requiescit  in  ulmo,  665 
Si  non  nupta  foret,  terrae  acclinata  iaceret. 
Tu  tamen  exemplo  non  tangeris  arboris  huius, 
Concubitusque  fugis,  nee  te  coniungere  curas. 
Atque  utinam  velles!     Helene  non  pluribus  esset 
Sollicitata  procis,  nee  quae  Lapithei'a  movit  670 

Proelia,  nee  coniunx  nimium  tardantis  Ulixis. 
Nunc  quoque,  cum  fugias  averserisque  petentes, 
Mille  viri  cupiunt  et  semideique  deique 
Et  quaecumque  tenent  Albanos  numina  montes. 
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Sed  tu  si  sapies,  si  te  bene  iungere  anumque         675 
Hanc  audire  voles,  quae  te  plus  omnibus  ill  is, 
Plus  quam  credis,  amo,  vulgares  rei'ce  taedas, 
Vertumnumque  tori  socium  tibi  selige  :  pro  quo 
Me  quoque  pignus  habe.     Neque  enim  sibi  notior 

ille  est,  679 

Quam  mihi.     Nee  toto  passim  vagus  errat  in  orbe, 
Haec  loca  sola  colit,  nee,  uti  pars  magna  procorum, 
Quas  modo  vidit,  amat :  tu  primus  et  ultimus  illi 
Ardor  eris,  solique  suos  tibi  devovet  annos. 
Adde,  quod  est  iuvenis,  quod  naturale  decoris 
Munus  habet,  formasque  apte  fingetur  in  omnes,     685 
Et  quod  erit  iussus,  iubeas  licet  omnia,  fiet. 
Quid,   quod  amatis  idem  ?     Quod,   quae  tibi  poma 

coluntur, 
Primus  habet,  laetaque  tenet  tua  munera  dextra  ? 
Sed  neque  iam  fetus  desiderat  arbore  demptos, 
Nee,  quas  hortus  alit,  cum  sucis  mitibus  herbas,  690 
Nee  quicquam,  nisi  te:  miserere  ardentis,  etipsum, 
Quod  petit,  ore  meo  praesentem  crede  precari  : 
Ultoresque  deos  et  pectora  dura  perosam 
Idalien  memoremque  time  Rhamnusidis  iram. 
Quoque  magis  timeas, — etenim  mihi  multa  vetustas 
Scire  dedit — referam  tota  notissima  Cypro  696 

Facta,  quibus  flecti  facile  et  mitescere  possis. 
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Transformation  of  Anaxarete  into  a  rock. 

Viderat  a  veteris  generosam  sanguine  Teucri 
Iphis  Anaxareten,  humili  de  stirpe  creatus  ; 
Viderat,  et  totis  perceperat  ossibus  aestum.  700 

Luctatusque  diu,  postquam  ratione  furorem 
Vincere  non  potuit,  supplex  ad  limina  venit : 
Et  modo  nutrici  miserum  confessus  amorem, 
Ne  sibi  dura  foret,  per  spes  oravit  alumnae  ; 
Et  modo  de  multis  blanditus  cuique  ministris        705 
Sollicita  petiit  propensum  voce  favorem; 
Saepe  ferenda  dedit  blandis  sua  verba  tabellis, 
Interdum  madidas  lacrimarum  rore  coronas 
Postibus  intendit,  posuitque  in  limine  duro 
Molle  latus,  tristisque  serae  convicia  fecit.  710 

Saevior  ilia  freto  surgente  cadentibus  Haedis, 
Durior  et  ferro,  quod  Noricus  excoquit  ignis, 
Et  saxo,  quod  adhuc  vivum  radice  tenetur, 
Spernit,  et  irridet ;  factisque  inmitibus  addit 
Verba  superba  ferox  et  spe  quoque  fraudat  amantem. 
Non  tulit  impatiens  longi  tormenta  doloris  716 

Iphis,  et  ante  fores  haec  verba  novissima  dixit : 
"  Vincis,  Anaxarete,  neque  erunt  tibi  taedia  tandem 
Ulla  ferenda  mei.     Laetos  molire  triumphos, 
Et  Paeana  voca,  nitidaque  incingere  lauru.  72  o 

Vincis  enim,  moriorque  libens.     Age,  ferrea,  gaude. 
Certe  aliquid  laudare  mei  cogeris  amoris. 
[Quo  tibi  sim  gratus;  meritumque  fatebere  nostrum.] 
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Non  tamen  ante  tui  curam  excessisse  memento, 
Quam  vitam  :  geminaque  simul  mihi  luce  carendum. 
Nee  tibi  fama  mei  ventura  est  nuntia  leti ;  726 

Ipse  ego,  ne  dubites,  adero,  praesensque  videbor, 
Corpore  ut  exanimi  crudelia  lumina  pascas. 
Si  tamen,  o  superi,  mortalia  facta  videtis, 
Este  mei  memores— nihil  ultra  lingua  precari         730 
Sustinet — et  longo  facite  ut  narremur  in  aevo  : 
Et,  quae  dempsistis  vitae,  date  tempora  famae."  • 
Dixit :  et  ad  postes  ornatos  saepe  coronis 
Humentes  oculos  et  pallida  brachia  tollens, 
Cum  foribus  laquei  religaret  vincula  summis,         735 
"  Haec  tibi  serta  placent,  crudelis  et  impia  ?  "  dixit, 
Inseruitque  caput,  sed  turn  quoque  versus  ad  illam, 
Atque  onus  infelix  elisa  fauce  pependit. 
Icta  pedum  motu  [trepidantem  et  multa  timentem 
Visa  dedisse  sonum]  est,  adapertaque  ianua  factum 
Prodidit.   Exclamant  famuli,  frustraque  levatum —  741 
Nam  pater  occiderat — referunt  ad  limina  matris. 
Accipit  ilia  sinu,  complexaque  frigida  nati 
Membra  sui  postquam  miserorum  verba  parentum 
Edidit,  et  matrum  miserarum  facta  peregit,  74.5 

Funera  ducebat  mediam  lacrimosa  per  urbem, 
Luridaque  arsuro  portabat  membra  feretro. 
Forte  viae  vicina  domus,  qua  flebilis  ibat 
Pompa,  fuit;  duraeque  sonus  plangoris  ad  aures 
Venit  Anaxaretes,  quam  iam  deus  ultor  agebat.     750 
Mota  tamen,  "videamus"  ait  "  miserabile  funus," 
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Et  patulis  iniit  tectum  sublime  fenestris. 
Vixque  bene  inpositum  lecto  prospexerat  Iphin, 
Deriguere  oculi,  calidusque  e  corpore  sanguis 
Inducto  pallore  fugit ;  conataque  retro  755 

Ferre  pedes,  haesit ;  conata  avertere  vultus. 
Hoc  quoque  non  potuit :  paulatimque  occupat  artus 
Quod  fuit  in  duro  iam  pridem  pectore  saxum. 
Neve  ea  ficta  putes,  dominae  sub  imagine  signum 
Servat  adhuc  Salamis  ;  Veneris  quoque  nomine  tem- 
plum  760 

Prospicientis  habet.     Quorum  memor,  o  mea,  lentos 
Pone,  precor,  fastus,  et  amanti  iungere,  nymphe. 
Sic  tibi  nee  vernum  nascentia  frigus  adurat 
Poma,  nee  excutiant  rapidi  florentia  venti.' 
Haec  ubi  nequiquam  formae  deus  aptus  anili        765 
Edidit,  in  iuvenem  rediit,  et  anilia  demit 
Instrumenta  sibi,  talisque  apparuit  illi, 
Qualis  ubi  oppositas  nitidissima  solis  imago 
Evicit  nubes,  nullaque  obstante  reluxit. 
Vimque  parat :  sedvi  non  est  opus,  inque  figura  770 
Capta  dei  nymphe  est,  et  mutua  vulnera  sensit. 

Transformation  of  Romulus  and  Hersilia  into  deities. 

Proximus  Ausonias  iniusti  miles  Amuli 
Rexit  opes  :  Numitorque  senex  amissa  nepotum 
Munere  regna  capit :  festisque  Palilibus  urbis 
Moenia  conduntur.   Tatiusque  patresque  Sabini  775 
Bella  gerunt,  arcisque  via  Tarpeia  reclusa 
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Dignam  animam  poena  congestis  exuit  armis. 
Inde  sati  Curibus  tacitorum  more  luporum 
Ore  premunt  voces  et  corpora  victa  sopore 
Invadunt,  portasque  petunt,  quas  obice  firmo  780 

Clauserat  Iliades.     Unam  tamen  ipsa  reclusit 
Nee  strepitum  verso  Saturnia  cardine  fecit. 
Sola  Venus  portae  cecidisse  repagula  sensit, 
Et  clausula  fuit,  nisi  quod  rescindere  numquam 
Dis  licet  acta  deum.    Iano  locaiuncta  tenebant      785 
Naides  Ausoniae  gelido  rorantia  fonte. 
Has  rogat  auxilium.     Nee  nymphae  iusta  petentem 
Sustinuere  deam,  venasque  et  flumina  fontis 
Elicuere  sui.     Nondum  tamen  invia  Iani 
Ora  patentis  erant,  neque iter  praecluserat  unda.    790 
Lurida  subponunt  fecundo  sulphura  fonti, 
Incenduntque  cavas  fumante  bitumine  venas. 
Viribus  his  aliisque  vapor  penetravit  ad  ima 
Fontis  ;  et  Alpino  modo  quae  certare  rigori 
Audebatis  aquae,  non  ceditis  ignibus  ipsis.  795 

Flammifera  gemini  fumant  asperginepostes  : 
Portaque,  nequiquam  rigidis  promissa  Sabinis, 
Fonte  fuit  praestructa  novo,  dum  Martius  arma 
Indueret  miles.     Quae  postquam  Romulus  ultro 
Obtulit,  et  strata  est  tellus  Romana  Sabinis  800 

Corporibus,  strata  estque  suis,  generique  cruorem 
Sanguine  cum  soceri  permiscuit  impius  ensis, 
Pace  tamen  sisti  bellum  nee  in  ultima  ferro 
Decertare  placet,  Tatiumque  accedere  regno. 
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Occiderat  Tatius,  populisque  aequata  duobus,   805 
Romule,  iura  dabas  :  posita  cum  casside  Mavors 
Talibus  affatur  divumque  hominumque  parentem  : 
'  Tempus  adest,  genitor,  quoniam  fundamine  magno 
Res  Romana  valet,  nee  praeside  pendet  ab  uno, 
Praemia  quae  promissa  mihi  dignoque  nepoti,      810 
Solvere,  et  ablatum  terris  inponere  caelo. 
Tu  mihi  conciho  quondam  praesente  deorum- — 
Nam  memoro  memorique  animo  pia  verba  notavi — 
"  Unus  erit,  quern  tu  tolles  in  caerula  caeli " 
Dixisti :  rata  sit  verborum  summa  tuorum.'  815 

Annuit  omnipotens,  et  nubibus  aera  caecis 
Occuluit,  tonitruque  et  fulgure  terruit  orbem. 
Quae  sibi  promissae  sensit  rata  signa  rapinae, 
Innixusque  hastae  pressos  temone  cruento 
Inpavidos  conscendit  equos  Gradivus,  et  ictu       820 
Verberis  increpuit,  pronusque  per  aera  lapsus 
Constitit  in  summo  nemorosi  colle  Palati, 
Reddentemque  suo  iam  regia  iura  Quiriti 
Abstulit  Iliaden.     Corpus  mortale  per  auras 
Dilapsum  tenues,  ut  lataplumbea  funda  825 

Missa  solet  medio  glans  intabescere  caelo. 
Pulchra  subit  facies  et  pulvinaribus  altis 
Dignior,  est  qualis  trabeati  forma  Quirini. 

Flebat  ut  amissum  coniunx  :  cum  regia  Iuno 
Irin  ad  Hersiliam  descendere  limite  curvo  830 

Imperat,  et  viduae  sua  sic  mandata  referre  : 
1  O  et  de  Latia,  o  et  de  gente  Sabina 
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Praecipuum,  matrona,  decus,  dignissima  tanti 

Ante  fuisse  viri,  coniunx  nunc  esse  Quirini, 

Siste  tuos  fletus,  et  si  tibi  cura  videndi  835 

Coniugis  est,  duce  me  lucum  pete,  colle  Quirini 

Qui  viret,  et  templum  Romani  regis  obumbrat.' 

Paret,  et  in  terram  pictos  delapsa  per  arcus, 

Hersiliam  iussis  compellat  vocibus  Iris. 

Ilia  verecundo  vix  tollens  lumina  vultu  840 

'  O  dea, — namque  mihi  nee,  quae  sis,  dicere  promp 

turn  est, 
Et  liquet  esse  deam — due,  o  due '  inquit  '  et  offer 
Coniugis  ora  mihi :  quae  si  modo  posse  videre 
Fata  semel  dederint,  caelum  accepisse  fatebor.' 
Nee  mora,  Romuleos  cum  virgine  Thaumantea     845 
Ingreditur  colles.     Ibi  sidus  ab  aethere  lapsum 
Decidit  in  terras,  a  cuius  lumine  flagrans 
Hersiliae  crinis  cum  sidere  cessit  in  auras. 
Hanc  manibus  notis  Romanae  conditor  urbis 
Excipit,  et  priscum  pariter  cum  corpore  nomen    850 
Mutat,    Horamque   vocat,    quae    nunc    dea    iuncta 

Quirino  est. 


"Let  the  great  world  spin  for  ever  down  the  ringing  grooves 

of  change." 

Locksley  Hall. 


NOTES 
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GLAUCUS,  slighted  by  Scylla,  as  narrated  in  the  Thirteenth 
Book,  makes  his  way  to  Circe,  and  requests  the  aid  of  her 
magical  skill  to  win  for  him  the  love  of  Scylla.  Circe,  however, 
herself  becomes  enamoured  of  him,  and,  when  he  refuses  to 
reciprocate  her  love,  inflamed  with  jealousy,  mixes  noxious 
herbs  with  the  waters  of  the  pool  where  Scylla  was  wont  to 
bathe,  and  thereby  effects  her  transformation  into  a  monster. 
Ovid  goes  on  to  say  that  she  was  afterwards  further  changed 
into  a  rock.     The  story  is  also  found  in  Hyginus,  199. 

According  to  Ovid  it  was  only  the  lower  part  of  Scylla's  body 
that  was  changed  into  barking  monsters.  In  the  Homeric 
description  the  upper  part  of  her  body  was  also  changed  ,  she 
had  twelve  mis-shapen  feet,  six  long  necks,  and,  at  the  end  of 
each,  a  monstrous  head,  whose  mouth  was  provided  with  a  tuple 
row  of  teeth,  '  full  of  black  death.'     See  Od.  12,  73  sq. 

According  to  Tzetzes  the  heads  were  those  of  an  insect,  a 
dog,  a  lion,  a  whale,  a  Gorgon,  and  a  human  being.  For  Ver- 
gil's description,  see  A.  3,  426  sq. : 

Prima  hominis  facies,  et  pulchro  pectore  virgo 
Pube  temis  ;  postrema  immani  corpore  pistrix, 
Delphinum  candas  utero  commissa  luporum. 

In  A.  6,  286,  he  speaks  of  several  Scyllae,  and  places  them 
in  the  lower  world. 

The  rock  of  Scylla  is  to  the  north  of  Rhegium,  now  Reggio, 
on  the  coast  of  Calabria,  while  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Fretum  Siculum,  now  the  Strait  of  Messina,  is  the  famous  whirl- 
pool of  Charybdis,  now  no  longer  a  terror  to  sailors,  though  the 
rapid  and  changing  currents  still  at  times  create  some  difficulty 
in  the  navigation. 

Palaephatus  and  Eusebius  give  a  rationalistic  account  of  the 
myth,  saying  that   Scylla  was  the  name  of  an  Etrurian  pirate 
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ship,  having  as  its  figure-head  a  woman  with  her  lower  parts  sur- 
rounded by  dogs,  and  that  Ulysses  merely  gave  the  Phaeacians 
a  highly-coloured  account  of  his  escape  from  a  danger  that 
must  have  been  real  enough  in  early  times. 

Circe,  according  to  Vergil  and  Ovid,  dwelt  at  the  promontory 
of  Circeii,  now  Monte  Circello,  in  Latium.  According  to  Homer 
she  lived  in  the  island  of  Aeaea. 

1  sq.  The  order  is  Iamque  Euboicus  cidtor  tumidarum 
aquarum  liquerat  Aetnen,  &c. 

Gigunteis,  &c.     Cf.  v.  346  sq.  : 

Vasta  Giganteis  ingesta  est  insula  membris 
Trinacris  et  magnis  subiectum  molibus  urguet 
Aetherias  ausum  sperare  Typhoea  sedes. 

Zeus  was  said  to  have  buried  Typhoeus  under  Etna,  now 
called  Mongibello,  from  the  Italian  monie  and  Arabic  gebel, 
both  of  which  mean  '  mountain.' 

2.  Arva  Cyclopum,  &c.  The  Cyclopes,  according  to  the 
Homeric  account,  were  a  gigantic  and  lawless  race  of  shepherds 
in  Sicily,  who  neither  hoed  nor  ploughed,  but  left  things  to 
grow  of  themselves.     See  Od.  9,  107  sq.  : 

of  pa  6eo?ffi  ireirotBoTes  aQavdroiciv 
ovre  (pvTevovcriv  xepo"lv  (pvrhv,  ovt'  ap6vxnv 
a\\a  ray'  &crirapTa  Kal  avrjpoTa  iravrc.  (pvovrai. 

A  later  tradition  makes  them  assistants  of  Hephaestus,  and 
places  their  workshop  under  Etna. 

Quid  rastra,  sc.  sint 

3.  Nee  quicquam,  &c,  i.e.  unploughed,  literally,  owing 
nothing  to  the  yoked  oxen. 

4.  Liquerat,  'had  left  behind,'  'had  passed.' 

Euboicus  cultor  aquarum.  Glaucus  is  called  an  inhabitant 
(cultor;  of  the  waters,  because  he  was  changed  into  a  sea-god, 
as  told  in  xiii.  905  sq.,  and  Euboicus  became  his  transforma- 
tion took  place  at  Anthedon,  in  Boeotia,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Euboean   sea. 
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5.  Zancle  was  afterwards  called  Messana,  now  Messina. 

Adversa.  Rhegium,  now  Reggio,  was  on  the  coast  of 
Bruttium,  '  opposite  '  Zancle. 

6  Navifrag-um,  '  wreck-strewn,'  '  wreck-causing,'  for  the 
more  usual  naufragus. 

Pressum,  '  confined.' 

7.  Ausonia  was  often  used  by  the  pocis  as  a  name  for  Italy, 
from  the  Ausones  who  settled  in  Campania. 

Tenet  ccnflnia.  This  stormy  strait,  confined  by  the  two 
shores,  '  bounds,'  or  more  strictly  '  occupies  the  boundaries  of 
Italy  and  Sicily,  i.e.  covers  the  land  that  was  once  their  fron- 
tier.    See  xv.  290  sq. : 

Zancle  quoque  iuncta  fuisse 
Dicitur  Italiae,  donee  confinia  pontus 
Abstulit,  et  media  tellurem  reppulit  unda. 

8.  Inde,  i.e.  from  the  Sicilian  strait. 

Manu  magna.  Large  hands  are  attributed  to  Glaucus  now 
that  he  is  a  god,  just  as  large  shoulders  were  in  xiii.  962. 

9.  Herbiferos,  '  rich  in  simples.'  Simmons.  The  epithet 
refers  to  Circe's  skill  in  compounding  drugs  cpdpfxaKa  kvypd  for 
magical  purposes. 

10.  Sole  satae.  As  being  a  daughter  of  the  sun  Circe  is 
called  Titanis  in  line  14  and  376,  and  xiii.  968.  Cf.  Milton, 
Mask  of  Comus : 

On  Circe's  island  fell ;  who  knows  not  Circe, 
The  daughter  of  the  sun  ?  whose  charmed  cup, 
Whoever  tasted,  lost  his  upright  shape, 
And  downward  fell  into  a  grovelling  swine. 

The  Roman  poets  place  Circe  at  the  promontory  of  Circeii, 
now  Circello,  which  may  at  one  time  have  been  an  island. 
According  to  Homer  she  dwelt  hi  the  island  of  Aeaea.  For  a 
further  account  of  her  see  line  248  sq. 
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Variarum,  alluding  to  the  change  Circe  wrought  in  the 
external  form  of  those  who  drank  her  potions,  while  h.cir 
minds  remained  unaltered.     See  line  255  sq.  and  Od.  10,  239: 

ol  Se  crvSiv  fj.ev  <=xou  Ke<pa\as  (pccv-qv  re  Sefias  re 
Kal  rplxas,  avrap  vovs  i]V  efj.ireSos  ws  rb  Trdpos  irep. 

11.  Simul,  for  simul  atque,  or  simul  ac,  '  as  soon  as.' 

Dicta  acceptaque  salute,  '  when  they  had  exchanged 
greetings.'     Cf.  line  271. 

12.  Diva,  dei  miserere,  '  have  pitv,  goddess,  on  a  brother 
god.' 

13.  Videar  modo  dignus,   '  provided  that  I  seem  worthy.' 

14.  Herbarum,  '  simples.' 
Titani.     See  line  10. 

15.  Cog-nitius.  For  the  comparative,  cf.  Trist.  4,  6,  28:  Sed 
magis  hoc,  quo  sunt  cognitiora,  gravant. 

Ab  illis.  See  xiii.  944  sq.  The  use  of  ab  with  an  imper- 
sonal agent  where  the  simple  ablative  would  be  the  ordinary 
construction  is  especially  characteristic  of  Ovid.  It  seems  to  be 
so  used  chiefly  when  there  is  special  emphasis  on  the  activity  of 
the  agent.     Cf.  line  414. 

16.  Neve  =  etne,  the  negative  belonging  only  to  the  clause 
with  non  nota  sit,  while  the  conjunction  goes  with  the  main 
clause,  '  and  that  the  cause  of  my  passionate  love  may  not  be 
unknown  to  you  (I  may  tell  you)  I  have  seen  Seylla  on  the  shore 
of  Italy,  &c.' 

For  furoris,  '  passion,'  used  of  violent  love,  cf.  H.  9,  145  : 

Hei  mihi !  quid  feci  ?  quo  me  furor  egit  amantem  ? 

17.  Messenia  moenia,  '  the  walls  of  Messana.'  For  the 
position  of  cofitra  after  its  case  cf.  xii.  176:  quos  inter 
Achilles. 

18.  Mihi,  'by  me.' 
Visa  est,  '  was  seen,'  not  '  seemed.' 
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Pudor  est:  sc.  mihi,  'I  would  be  ashamed,'  the  indicative 
being  used  where  in  English  we  use  the  subjunctive,  as  in  the 
phrase  Ion  gum  est,  '  it  would  be  tedious.' 

19.  Contempta  agrees  with  the  nearest  wo:d  verba,  but  it 
qualifies  also  promissa,  preces,  and  blanditias. 

20.  Aliquid  reg-ni,  'any  sovereign  power,'  as  we  falk  of  a 
sovereign  remedy. 

Carmen  move,  'awake  the  magic  song.'  For  carme  i  of  an 
incantation  uttered  to  give  efficacy  to  magic  drugs,  cf.  vii. 
'37  = 

Neve  parum  valeant  a  se  data  gramina,  carmen 
Auxiliare  canit  secretasque  advocat  artes. 

For  move,  cf.  Verg.  A.  7,  641  :  cantusque  movete. 

21.  Ore  sacro,  '  with  magic  lips.'     Cf.  line  58. 

Expug-nacior,  '  more  effectual.'  Cf.  the  bold  expression  in 
ix.  619:  coepta  expugnare. 

Herba  is  here  used  in  a  collective  sense  like  carmen  in  last 
line.     The  plural  of  both  words  is  found  in  line  357. 

22.  Temptatis,  'tried,'  'proved.' 

Operosae,  '  efficacious,'  '  drastic'  Lampridius,  one  of  the 
Scriptores  Historiae  Augustae,  uses  operari  of  the  working  of  a 
drug,  venerium  operatur,  '  operates,'  '  takes  effect.' 

23.  For  mando,  'enjoin,'  followed  by  subjunctives  medeare, 
sanes,  without  ut,  cf.  ix.  157  :   Dona  det  ilia  viro,  mandat. 

24.  '  And  I  do  not  want  an  end  (sc.  of  my  passion,  furorts, 
see  line  16) ;   (but)  let  her  have  a  share  of  its  ardour.' 

For  calor  used  of '  ardent  love,'  cf.  xi.  305  : 

Videre  hanc  pariter,  pariter  traxere  calorem. 

25  sq.  Flammis  talibus.  '  Love's  devoted  flame,'  Moore. 
Cf.  A. A.  I,  237  ;  animus  caloribus  aptus. 

Aptus,  '  susceptible  to.' 
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26.  Huius  :   sc.  apti flammis  ingenii. 

27.  Indicio  offensa  paterno,  '  piqued  by  her  father's  dis- 
closure.' The  Sun,  Circe's  father,  betrayed  the  intrigues  of 
Venus  and  Mars  to  Vulcan  as  told  in  iv.  171  sq. 

28.  Melius  sequerere,  'you  would  better  follow,'  i.e.  it 
>vould  be  better  for  you  to  follow.  Cf.  xiii.  321  :  melius  Tela- 
1  nonius  ibit. 

30.  '  You  were  worthy  to  be  freely  wooed  and  surely  mighl 
have  been.'  TJltro,  i.e.  without  effort  on  your  part.  Poteras 
is  for  potuisses,  sc.  ultro  rogari. 

For  the  position  of  que  after  the  second  word,  cf.  x.  144  : 

inque  ferarum 
Concilio  medius  turba  volucrumque  sedebat. 

xi.  264 :  exhibita  estque  Tlietis, 

32.  Neu  dubites,  &c.  '  and  that  you  may  not  be  in  doubt, 
or  lack  confidence  in  your  beauty.'  Neu,  like  neve  in  line  16,  is 
equivalent  to  et  ne,  and  ne  affects  both  dubites  and  absit.  If 
the  reading  adsit  be  adopted  the  negative  will  not  affect  that 
word,  '  that  you  may  not  feel  doubt,  and  that  you  may  have 
confidence.' 

33.  Cum  dea  sim,  '  though  I  am  a  goddess.' 

34.  G-rarnine,  '  magic  herbs,'  as  in  vii.  137  sq. : 

Neve  parum  valeant  a  se  data  gramma,  carmen 
Auxiliare  canit  secretasque  advocat  artes, 

where   gramina   represents    the   words  cantatas  herbas  which 
occur  just  before  in  vii.  98. 

35.  For  voveo  in  the  sense  of  '  pray  for,'  which  is  only  found 
in  the  poets,  cf.  xi.  128  :  quae  modo  voverat,  odit,  and  my  note 
on  xiii.  88. 

Spementem,  sc.  Scyllam. 

Sequenti,  sc.  mi'hi,  i.e.  Circe  herself. 

"6.  Uedde  vices,  'mike  a  like  return.' 
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TJnoque  duas,  &c,  'and  by  one  act  avenge  two  women,' 
i.e.  avenge  both  Scylla  and  Circe  on  Venus,  who  cruelly  afflicted 
Circe  with  an  unrequited  love  for  Glaucus,  while  she  caused 
Scylla  to  shrink  from  the  suit  of  Glaucus. 

Loers  reads  duos,  '  and  by  one  act  avenge  two  persons,' 
namely,  me  Circe,  who  hate  my  rival  Scylla,  and  yourself  who 
are  rejected  by  Scylla. 

R.  Ellis  (see  Simmons)  with  probability  suggests  that  ulcis- 
cere  is  used  in  a  twofold  sense,  punish  Scylla  for  slighting  you, 
and  revenge  me  on  her  for  her  rivalry  of  me. 

37.  Prius,  &c.  This  is  the  figure  called  e/c  rod  aSwdrov. 
Similar  illustrations  to  express  impossibility  are  frequent,  both 
in  Latin  and  Greek  authors.  See  xiii.  324  and  my  note  on  that 
passage.  Ov.  Pont.  4,  5,  41  sq.  ;  Eur.  Med.  409.  The  suit- 
ability of  the  illustrations  here  employed  in  the  mouth  of  a  sea- 
god  is  obvious. 

39.  Sospite  Scylla,  '  while  Scylla  lives.' 
Q,uam  with  priiis  in  line  37. 

40.  The  same  beginning  is  found  in  vi.  204.  Laedere  qua- 
tenus,  &c.  Circe  could  not  injure  Glaucus  because  he  was 
now  a  god.     See  xiii.  918. 

41.  Nee  vellet,  sc.  si  posset. 
Amans,  '  from  her  love  of  him.' 
Illi,  sc.  Scylla. 

42.  Veneris  repulsa,  '  the  rejection  of  her  love.'   Cf.  iii.  395: 
Sed  tamen  haeret  amor  crescitque  dolore  repulsae. 

43.  Pabula  is  for gramina,  as  inline  408  and  xiii.  943,  where 
however  it  is  more  naturally  so  used.  See  Remed.  A.  249  sq.  : 
Haemoniae  si  quis  tnala  pabula  terrae,  Et  magicas  artes  posse 
iuvare  putat. 

44.  Conterit  et  tritis,  &c,  '  pounds  up,  and  mingles  with 
them,  when  pounded,  magical  incantations.'  This  form  of  ex- 
pression is  very  common  in  Ovid,  e.g.  xiii.  345  : 

Eripere  aede  deam,  raptamque  adferre  per  hostes  ? 

Cf.  i.  33;   iv.  64;  ix.  195;  viii.  474. 

D  2 
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Hecateia  carmina,  'spells  invoking  Hecate.'  Cf.  vi.  139: 
sucis  Hecateidos  herbae.     Hecate  Mas  the  goddess  of  magic. 

Miscet  is  here  used  of  chanting  spells  while  compounding 
drugs  for  magical  purposes.     Cf.  vii.  248  : 

Verba  simul  fudit  terrenaque  numina  civit. 

Cf.  Comus: 

And  here  to  every  thirsty  wanderer 

By  sly  enticement  gives  his  baneful  cup, 

With  many  murmurs  mixed,  whose  pleasing  poison 

The  visage  quite  transforms  of  him  that  drinks, 

And  the  inglorious  likeness  of  a  beast 

Fixes  instead,  unmoulding  reason's  mintage 

Charactered  in  the  face. 

45.  Caerula,  as  being  a  marine  deity  ;  for  the  dress,  too,  01 
sea-gods  is  represented  as  of  the  same  colour  as  their  element. 

Induitur,  '  puts  on '  in  middle  sense. 

Perque  ferarum,  Sec.  Alluding  to  the  story  that  Circe 
offered  her  guests  a  cup,  on  drinking  which  they  were  changed 
into  various  animals,  with  which  her  halls  were  thronged.  See 
line  254  sq. 

46.  Adulantum,  '  fawning  ' ;  for  these  creatures  were  harm- 
less, as  stated  in  line  256  sq. 

47.  Instead  of  contra  saxa  the  dative  saxis  would  be  more 
usual  with  oppositum. 

48.  Ferventes  aestibus  undas,  i.e.  the  straits  of  Messina, 
whose  strong  currents  gave  rise  to  the  stories  of  the  whirlpool 
Charybdis.     Cf.  line  6. 

49  sq.  '  On  which  (waves)  she  treads  as  on  firm  ground,  and 
glides  over  the  top  of  the  sea  without  wetting  her  feet.' 

51.  G-urgres,  '  pool,'  not  '  whirlpool.'  Gurges  always  means 
'amass  of  water,'  'a  flood,'  not  'an  eddy,'  or  'whirlpool.' 
The  whirlpool  of  Charybdis  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
strait  to  Scylla's  rock.     Cf.  xiii.  902: 

Seductos  nacta  recessus 
Gurgitis,  inclusa  sua  membra  refiigerat  unda. 
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Curvoa  sinuatus  in  arcus,  '  curving  into  (i.e.  so  as  to  form 
the  shape  of)  a  bent  bow.'     Cf.  xi.  229 : 

Est  sinus  Haemoniae  curvos  falcatus  in  arcus. 

52.  Grata  quies  Scyllae,   '  a  favourite  retreat  of  Scylla's.' 

Aestus  is  used  both  of  the  boiling  surf  and  of  the  burning 
sun. 

53  sq.  Medio,  &c,  'when  the  sun  in  his  mid  course  was 
most  oppressive.'  For  orbis  used  of  the  '  orbit '  of  a  heavenly 
body  cf.  Cic.  Rep.  6,  15,  15  :  sidera  circulos  suos  orbesque 
conficiunt. 

For  minimas,  &c,  cf.  iii.  50: 

Fecerat  exiguas  iam  sol  altissimus  umbras, 
lb.  144: 

Iamque  dies  medius  rerum  contraxerat  umbras. 
A  vertiee,   'from  overhead.' 

55.  Hunc,  sc.  gurgitem. 

Praevitiat,  '  pollutes  beforehand,'  i.e.  before  Scylla  comes. 
The  verb  is  apparently  found  only  here  and  in  a  work  on 
Tardae  Passiones  by  Caelius  Aurelianus,  a  medical  writer  of 
the  5th  century,  A.D.  Ovid,  however,  uses  many  similar  com- 
pounds, e  g.  praecorrumpere  in  line  134,  and  ix.  205  :  praecon- 
trectare  in  vi.  478  :  praeconsumere  in  vii.  489  :  praedelassare  in 
xi.  731. 

Portentificis  venenis,  '  drugs  that  form  monsters.'  Por- 
tentificus  here  means  not  'marvellous,'  'monstrous,'  as  ex- 
plained by  Lewis  and  Short,  but  'monster-breeding,'  'that 
turns  into  monsters.'  Cf.  saxificus,  '  that  turns  into  stone,' 
'petrifying,'  v.  217:  saxificos  vultus  Medusae;  vulnificus, 
'wound  dealing,'  viii.  359:  vulnificus  sits. 

Cf.  the  passage  from  Comus  quoted  on  line  10: 

56.  Inquinat,  'taints.' 

Hie,  &c,  'here  she  sprinkles  juices  distilled  from  a  baneful 
root.'     The  reading  of  M  is  hie  fusis  latices;  and  Madvig  with 
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much  probability  conjectures  effusis  for  hie  fusts.  The  passage 
will  then  run  porientificisque  venenis  Inquinat  effusis  ;  latices, 
&c. 

57 sq.  Obscurum,  &c,  'thrice  nine  times  mumbles  over  a 
spell  unintelligible  through  the  intricacy  of  strange  words.' 

Ambage.     Cf.  vii.  761 : 

Immemor  ambagum,  vates  obscura,  suarum. 

For  novus  used  of  'novel,'  'unfamiliar'  words,  cf.  Hor. 
A.  P.  47  : 

Dixeris  egregie,  notum  si  callida  verbum 
Reddiderit  iunctura  novum. 

58.  Ter  noviens.  Three,  and  multiples  of  three,  were 
regarded  as  sacred  numbers.     See  vii.  261  ;  xiii.  952. 

60  sq.  Cum  aspicit,  she  had  gone  down  into  the  water  as 
far  as  her  waist,  '  when  she  sees,'  or  '  and  suddenly  she  sees.' 
In  such  inverted  phrases,  where  what  would  naturally  be  the 
principal  assertion  is  stated  in  a  subordinate  clause  introduced 
by  cum,  the  indicative  is  used  and  the  construction  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  co-ordinating  use  of  qui  =  et  is,  which  does  not 
affect  the  mood  of  the  verb. 

Foedari,  'disfigured,'  '  deformed.' 

Latrantibus  monstris.  The  same  description  is  given  by 
Vergil  in  Eel.  6,  75  : 

Candida  succinctam  latrantibus  inguina  monstris, 
Dulichias  vexasse  rates,  et  gurgite  in  alto, 
Ah !  timidos  nautas  canibus  lacerasse  marinis  ? 

But  he  substitutes  a  sea-monster  for  the  dogs  in  Aen.  3,  426  : 

Prima  hominis  facies  et  pulchro  pectore  virgo 
Pube  tenus,  postrema  immani  corpore  pistrix, 
Delphinum  caudas  utero  commissa  luporum. 

63.  Ora  proterva  canum,  '  the  intrusive,  annoying  teeth  of 
the  dogs,'  or  as  we  should  say,  '  in  alarm  she  shrinks  from  and 
tries  to  drive  off  the  dogs  as  they  snap  at  her.'  For  protervus 
cf.  xii.  233  sq. :  vindicis  ora  protervis  Insequitur  manibus. 
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Una,  '  along  with  her.' 

64,  The  defining  genitives  describe  the  kind  of  body  she  ex- 
pected to  see,  '  a  body  consisting  of  thighs,  ankles,'  &c,  or  as 
we  would  say,  '  as  she  seeks  the  legs  and  feet  that  formed 
her  body,  she  finds  instead  of  those  parts  gaping  jaws  as  of 
Cerberus.'  Cf.  iv.  450  sq. :  tria  Cerberus  extulit  ora  Et  tres 
latratus  simul  edidit. 

66.  Stat  (sc.  in)  canum  rabie,  she  stands  upon,  is  supported 
on,  angry  dogs  instead  of  on  legs  and  feet,  i.e.  the  lower  part  of 
her  body  is  formed  of  mad  dogs  instead  of  legs  and  feet.  Loers 
reads  rabies,  '  mad  dogs  stand  there,'  but  this  involves  a  change 
of  subject,  as  Scylla,  not  rabies,  must  be  the  subject  of  coercet, 
for  canum  rabies  and  subjecta  terga  ferarum  evidently  both  refer 
to  the  dogs.  According  to  the  reading  of  the  text  all  the  verbs 
in  the  sentence  have  the  same  subject,  viz.  Scylla. 

Subjecta  (sc.  corpori),  &c,  'she  keeps  in  check  the  backs  of 
the  monsters  beneath  with  her  mutilated  groin  and  projecting 
paunch.'  The  force  of  exstante  is  that,  though  the  groin  is 
curtailed  by  the  dogs  that  now  form  her  lower  extremity,  the 
paunch  still  rises  above  them,  is  not  merged  in  them. 

69.  Viribus  herbarum.     Cf.  line  22. 

70.  Cum  est  data  copia  primum,  '  as  soon  as  opportunity 
offered,'  '  on  the  first  opportunity.'  Cf.  xiii.  863  :  modo  copia 
detur.  If  the  comma  is  placed  before  instead  of  after  primum, 
as  is  done  by  many  editors  in  defiance  of  rhythm  and  sense, 
primum  will  mean  'first,'  and  will  correspond  to  mox,  '  after- 
wards,' in  line  72. 

71.  In  Circes  odium,  '  to  vent  her  hatred  of  Circe.'  Ulysses 
had  been  Circe's  guest,  and  so  incurred  Scylla's  wrath. 

Sociis  spoliavit,  '  robbed  Ulysses  of  his  comrades.'  See  Od. 
12,  245  sq. : 

SkuAAtj  y\a<pvpris  e/c  vi)bs  eralpovs 
l|  e\td\  0?  xePff'l,/  Te  &'lWp[  Te  (pipraTOi  -fiaav. 

72.  The  force  of  eadem  is  '  and  yet.'  She  harmed  Ulysses, 
and  yet  she  would  also  have  harmed  his  enemies  the  Trojans. 
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Teucras  carinas,  'the  Trojan  ships,'  i.e.  the  ships  of 
Aeneas.     Cf.  xiii.  705. 

Puerat  mersura  .  .  .  Ni  transformata  foret,  '  would 
have  sunk  the  Trojan  ships  had  she  not  been  transformed,'  &c. 
In  the  case  of  periphrastic  tenses  formed  by  the  future  parti- 
ciple with  the  verb  sum,  the  indicative  is  regularly  used  in  the 
apodosis  or  principal  clause  in  place  of  the  subjunctive.  Cf. 
line  784. 

75-100.  Ovid  now  returns  to  the  adventures  of  Aeneas, 
the  account  of  which  he  broke  off  at  xiii.  728. 

The  visit  to  Carthage,  the  return  to  Sicily,  the  burning  of  the 
ships  of  Aeneas,  the  voyage  past  the  realms  of  Aeolus,  the  rocks 
of  the  Sirens,  Inarime,  Prochyta,  and  the  Pithecusae  islands, 
the  home  of  the  Cercopes,  are  described.  The  mention  of  the 
last-named  place  gives  occasion  for  relating  the  transformation 
of  the  Cercopes  into  apes.  These  mischievous  gnomes  are 
familiar  to  every  one  from  the  famous  metope  from  one  of  the 
temples  at  Selinus,  discovered  in  1822,  and  now  in  the  Museum 
at  Palermo,  in  which  Hercules  is  represented  as  having  captured 
them,  and  as  carrying  them  suspended,  head  downwards,  from 
the  ends  of  a  pole  borne  across  his  shoulders.  The  work  belongs 
to  the  earliest  period  of  Greek  art,  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  or 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  B.C.,  and  presents  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  archaic  style,  the  faces  bearing  the  usual  inap- 
propriate and  silly  expression,  and  anatomical  probability,  not 
to  say  possibility,  being  set  at  defiance ;  for  the  face  and  breast 
of  Hercules  are  turned  towards  the  spectator,  while  his  feet  are 
in  profile  with  the  soles  flat  on  the  ground,  and  the  legs  of  the 
Cercopes  bend  at  right  angles  at  the  knees  in  profile,  while  their 
face,  arms,  and  chest  are  en  face.  The  story  referred  to  in  the 
metope  is  that  the  Cercopes  robbed  Hercules  in  his  sleep,  and 
were  consequently  taken  prisoners  by  him,  and  either  given  to 
Omphale  or  put  to  death.  The  form  of  the  story  followed  by 
Ovid  represents  them  as  being  changed  by  Jupiter  from  men 
into  apes  as  a  punishment  for  their  crimes  and  frauds  ;  and  this 
accords  with  the  character  they  bear  in  a  fragment  of  a  poem 
called  the  Cercopes,  attributed  to  Homer  :  'Efairarrjpes  t' 
fjcrav   /col   xpevffTai. 

The  tale,  as  told  by  Xenagoras,  is  found  in  Harpocration  and 
Suidas. 

Ovid  places  the  Cercopes  in  Pithecusa,  or  Pithecusae,  the 
name  of  which  he  derives   from   their   transformation.      This 
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island  is  probably  the  same  as  Inarime,  from  which,  however, 
it  is  distinguished  here.  It  is  also  called  Aenaria,  and  is  identi- 
fied with  the  modern  Ischia.  Herodotus  places  the  Cercopes 
at  Thermopylae,  and  others  again  at  Oechalia  in  Euboea,  or  in 
Lydia. 

75.  Hunc,  sc.  scopulum,  the  rock  of  Scylla. 

Avidarnque  Charybdin.  The  narrative  of  Aeneas'  voyage 
is  naturally  resumed  with  these  words,  as  it  broke  off  with  a 
description  of  the  whirlpool  at  xiii.  731  :  vorat  haec  raptas 
revotnitque  carinas,  &c.  Cf.  vii.  63  sq.  :  ratibusque  inimica 
Charybdis  Nunc  sorbere  fretum  nunc  reddere  (sc.  dicitur), 

76.  Evicere,  'won  their  way  past.'     Cf.  xv.  706: 

Evincitque  fretum  Siculique  angusta  Pelori. 

The  storm  and  the  arrival  in  Africa  are  described  at  length 
by  Vergil  in  A.  1,  34  sq. ;  and  the  whole  of  the  fourth  Aeneid 
is  devoted  to  the  Passion  of  Dido,  which  Ovid  here  dismisses 
in  four  lines. 

77.  Ausonium.  The  Ausones  dwelt  in  Campania,  but 
Ausonia  is  a  common  poetical  name  for  Italy. 

Libycas  ad  oras,  i.e.  to  Carthage,  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

"Vento,  i.e.  by  the  storm  which  Aeolus  raised  at  the  request 
of  Juno,  and  which  is  described  in  Yerg.  A.  1,  34  sq. 

78.  Aenean,  the  Greek  form  of  the  ace.  Alveiav. 
Animoque  domoque,  '  in  heart  and  home.' 

79.  Non  bene  latura,  '  destined  to  take  in  no  good  part/ 
a  litotes  for  aegre  latura,   'take  to  heart.' 

Phrygii,  i.e.  Troiani,  namely  Aeneas. 

80.  SIdonis,  gen.,  Sidonidis,  '  the  Sidonian  lady,'  i.e.  Dido. 
Dido  was  a  daughter  of  Mutto  (=Belus  or  Agenor),  king  of 
Tyre,  which  was  a  colony  of  Sidon.  The  adjectives  Sidonius 
and  Tyrius  are  used  without  much  distinction  by  the  poets. 
Thus  Vergil  A.  1,  12,  calls  the  settlers  at  Carthage  Tyrii  coloni, 
while  in  line  446  he  calls  Dido,  Sidonia. 
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Sacri  sub  imagine,   '  under  pretence  of  a  sacrifice.'     Cf.  ii. 

37  = 

Nee  falsa  Clymene  culpam  sub  imagine  celat. 

81.  Decepta  decipit  omnes,  '  herself  deceived  (by  Aeneas) 
deceives  everyone,'  for  they  thought  the  sacrifice  was  a  true 
one  and  therefore  did  not  try  to  prevent  it.  For  other  instances 
of  such  combinations  of  active  and  passive,  which  are  common 
in  Ovid,  see  my  note  on  xiii.  925. 

82.  Harenosae  nova  moenia  terrae,  i.e.  Carthage,  on  the 
sandy  shore  of  Libya.     Cf.  iv.  617  : 

Cumque  super  Libycas  victor  penderet  harenas. 

83.  Sedem,  'settlement,'   'abode.'     Cf.  line  98. 

Eryx,  the  founder  of  the  Sicilian  city  of  the  same  name,  was 
the  son  of  Venus  and  Butas.  The  mountain  of  Eryx,  on  the 
slope  of  which  the  town  was  situated,  lay  near  Drepanum,  in 
the  N.  W.  of  Sicily. 

Relatus,  'wafted  back,'  for  he  had  been  entertained  by 
Acestes  on  his  first  visit  to  Sicily  also,  as  told  in  Verg.  A.  1, 

195- 

Acestes,  the  son  of  a  Trojan  woman,  Segesta  or  Egesta,  and 
the  river-god  Crimisus,  founded  the  Sicilian  Segesta,  famed 
for  its  Doric  temple,  dating  from  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  the 
majestic  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen. 

84.  Tumulum,  &c.  On  Aeneas'  first  visit  to  Sicily  his 
father  Anchises  had  died  and  been  buried  on  mount  Eryx. 
For  the  account  of  the  sacrifice  and  games  in  honour  of 
Anchises,  celebrated  by  Aeneas  on  this  second  visit,  see  Verg. 
A.  5,  45  sq. 

Honorat,  sc.  by  offerings  and  funeral  games. 

85.  Iris  Iunonia,  '  Iris,  the  messenger  of  Juno.'  Cf.  line 
830,  and  i.  270  sq.  : 

Nuntia  Iunonis,  varios  induta  coloies, 
Concipit  Iris  aquas  alimentaque  nubibus  affert. 

At  the  command  of  Juno  Iris  persuaded  the  Trojan  women, 
who  were  weary  of  their  wanderings  over  the  sea,  to  set  fire  to 
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the  ships,  and  four  of  them  were  burned  before  Jupiter  sent 
rain  to  extinguish  the  fire.     See  Verg.  A.  5,  606  sq. 

86.  Solvit,   '  unmoors.' 

Hippotadae.  Aeolus,  son  of  Hippotes,  „king  of  the  winds, 
dwelt  in  Lipara,  now  Lipari,  or  in  Strongyle,  now  Stromboli, 
belonging  to  the  group  of  the  Aeoliae  Insulae,  now  Lipari 
Islands,  north  of  Sicily.     Cf.  iv.  663  : 

Clauserat  Hippotades  aeterno  carcere  ventos. 

Terrasque.  Que  not  infrequently  introduces  a  word  that 
we  would  rather  expect  to  stand  in  apposition,  '  the  kingdom 
of  Hippotades,  even  the  land  smoking  with  sulphur.' 

87.  Sulphure.  See  Pliny  H.  N.  35,  174:  mira  natura  est 
sulphur  is,  quo  plurima  domantur.  Nascitur  in  insults  Aeoliis 
inter  Siciliam  et  Italiam,  quas  ardere  diximus.  The  islands  are 
of  a  volcanic  character,  for  which  reason  doubtless  Hephaestus 
or  Vulcan  was  supposed  to  have  had  his  workshop  in  one  of 
them  called  Hiera. 

Acheloiadum.  Ovid  follows  the  story  that  makes  the 
Sirens  daughters  of  the  Aetolian  river  god  Achelous.  In  v.  552 
the  form  ot  the  name  is  Achelbides. 

88.  Sirenum  scopulos.  According  to  Homer  the  island  of 
the  Sirens  lav  between  Aeaea  and  the  rock  of  Scylla  near  the 
S.W.  coast  of  Italy,  but  the  Romans  place  them  on  the  Cam- 
panian  coast  at  certain  rocky  islets  in  the  bay  of  Naples,  or  at 
the  promontory  of  Poseidion,  in  Lucania,  between  Paestum 
and  Velia. 

Orbata  praeside  pinus,  '  the  ship  bereft  of  its  pilot,'  Pali- 
nurus,  who,  falling  asleep  at  his  post,  fell  overboard  and  perished, 
as  told  at  the  close  of  the  Fifth  Book  of  the  Aeneid. 

For  praeses,  'pilot,'  compare  the  use  of  magister  in  the 
same  sense. 

For  pinus,  '  ship,'  cf.  line  248,  and  ii.  184  sq. :  ut  acta 
Praecipiti pinus  borea. 

89.  Inarime,  also  called  Aenaria  and  Pithecusa  (for  which 
the  plural  form  is  used  here),  is  now  Ischia,  a  volcanic  island  off 
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the  coast  of  Campania,  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Naples. 
The  form  of  the  word  is  probably  due  to  a  misreading  of  the 
words  €tV  'ApifjLois  in  Iliad  2,  783.  Ovid  here  seems  to  regard 
Inarime  as  distinct  from  Pithecusa,  but  they  are  probably  the 
same,  and  are  to  be  identified  with  Aenaria. 

Prochyte,  now  Procida,  is  an  island  between  the  promontory 
of  Misenum,  in  Campania,  and  Ischia,  See  Pliny,  H.  N.  3,  82  : 
in  Pnteolatio  aatem  sinu  Pandateria,  Prochyta,  non  ab  Aeneae 
nutrice  (as  Naevius  held),  sed  quia  profusa  ab  Aenaria  erat 
(irpox^TTj),  Aenaria  ipsa  a  statione  navium  Aeneae  dicta, 
Homero  Inarime  dicta,  Pithecusa,  non  a  simiorum  (th'Stj/coi) 
multitudine,  ut  aliqui  existifnavere,  sed  a  figulinis  doliorum 
(irleos). 

Legit,  'sails  past,'  'coasts  by.' 

90.  Habitantum,  &c.  Ovid  adopts  the  derivation  of  Pithe- 
cusa from  irld-r)Kot,  '  apes,'  which  Pliny  rejects  in  the  passage 
quoted  on  last  line. 

91.  The  Cercopes  promised  Jupiter  (deum  genitor)  aid  in 
his  struggle  with  the  giants,  but  proved  false,  and  Jupiter,  in 
indignation  at  their  treachery  (fraudem  et  periuria  exosus), 
changed  them  into  apes. 

92.  Gentis.  Though  Ovid  uses  this  word  of  the  Cercopes, 
Harpocration  and  Suidas  expressly  say  they  were  two  brothers. 

Admissa,  'crimes.'  For  the  use  of  admissum  as  a  sub- 
stantive cf.  i.  210: 

Quod  tamen  admissum.  quae  sit  vindicta,  docebo. 

xi.  380 :  mentor  admissi. 

93.  In  deforme  animal,  i.e.  into  apes. 

Idem,  nom.  pi.  Translate — that  they  might  '  at  the  same 
time '  seem  like  to  man  and  unlike  him. 

94.  Homini  after  viros  in  the  preceding  line  marks  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  mere  human  shape  and  the  higher  qualitie: 
of  man. 
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95.  '  Shrivelled  up  their  limbs,  and  gave  them  pug  noses,' 
literally  crushed  their  noses  so  as  to  be  bent  back,  resiinas 
being  predicative. 

96.  Kugris  peraravit  anilitms,  '  furrowed  with  wrinkles 
like  an  old  woman.'  For  the  expression  cf.  iii.  276 :  sulcavitque 
cutem  rugis. 

97.  Tota  corpora.  This  accusative  of  the  part  affected  after 
passive  verbs  is  very  common  in  poetry,  and  is  found  not  only 
with  participles  but  even  with  adjectives. 

98.  Sedes.     Cf.  line  83. 

Nee  non,  '  moreover,'  '  also,'  is  a  poetical  and  post- Augustan 
combination.  In  classical  prose  the  two  words  are  usually  sepa- 
rated by  an  intervening  term,  e.g.  Cic.  Milo  32,  86 :  Nee  vero 
non  eadem  ira  deorum. 

99.  Natae  dira  in  periuria,  '  framed  for  hateful  deceit.' 
Cf.  xv.  Ii6sq.  :  oves,  placidutn  genus  inque  tuendos  Natutn 
homines.  lb.  711  sq. :  in  otia  natam  Parthenopen.  In  this 
phrase  the  preposition  ad  is  more  usual  than  in,  e.g.  ii.  223: 
natusqtte  ad  sacra  Citkaeron.  xiii.  ill:  nataeque  ad  furta 
sinistrae. 

100.  Posse  queri,  &c,  'left  them  only  the  power  to  jabber 
with  harsh  chattering.'  Notice  the  alliteration,  the  letter  r 
occurring  five  times  in  the  line.  For  the  construction  cf.  ii. 
483  :  posse  loqui  eripitur ;  xi.  177  :  dat posse  moveri. 

101-153.  Aeneas'  visit  to  the  lower  world  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Cumaean  Sibyl,  an  adventure  described  in  detail  by 
Vergil  in  the  sixth  Aeneid,  is  made  the  occasion  of  telling  her 
history.  Apollo  promised  her  any  gift  she  might  desire,  where- 
upon she  pointed  to  a  heap  of  dust  and  asked  that  her  years 
might  be  as  many  as  the  grains  it  contained.  She  forgot,  how- 
ever, to  ask  also  for  perpetual  youth  ;  and  so  as  the  ages  went 
by  she  gradually  wasted  away,  and  she  here  tells  Aeneas  that 
ultimately  nothing  but  her  voice  would  remain. 

Some  authors  mention  only  four  Sibyls — the  Erythraean,  the 
Samian,  the  Egyptian,  and  the  Sardian  ;  but  ultimately  their 
number  grew  to  ten — the  Babylonian,  the  Libyan,  the  Del- 
phian, the  Cimmerian,  the  Erythraean,  the  Samian,  the  Cu- 
maean,  the  Hellespontian  or  Trojan,   the  Phrygian,   and  the 
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Tiburtine.  Of  these  the  Cumaean  Sibyl,  mentioned  here  and 
variously  named  Herophile,  Demo,  Pherroonoe,  Deiphobe, 
Demophile,  and  Amalthaea,  is  the  most  famous,  and  is  the 
one  who,  according  to  tradition,  offered  to  King  Tarquin  the 
Sibylline  books  for  sale.  Servius  identifies  the  Cumaean  Sibyl 
with  the  Sibyl  of  Erythrae,  and  says  that  Apollo  offered  her 
as  many  years  of  life  as  she  could  grasp  grains  of  sand  in  her 
hand,  but  only  on  condition  of  her  removing  from  Erythrae  to 
Cumae  in  Italy. 

There  are  celebrated  paintings  of  some  of  the  Sibyls  by 
Michael  Angelo  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  in  the 
Vatican  at  Rome. 

The  Sibylline  books  were  in  Greek,  and  were  consulted  only 
on  the  occasion  of  alarming  prodigies  or  disasters.  The  result 
of  an  appeal  to  them  was  nearly  always  some  instruction  on  a 
point  of  ritual  and  not  any  definite  prophecy.  The  original 
books  were  burned  at  the  destruction  of  the  temple  of  Jupitei 
Capitolinus  in  83  B.C.  A  fresh  collection  of  oracles  was  after- 
wards made  and  deposited  in  the  restored  temple,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  part  of  this  collection  is  contained  in  the 
Oracula  Sibyllina  that  have  come  down  to  us. 

101.  Has,  sc.  sedes,  bine  98. 

Parthenopeia  moenia.  Naples  was  founded  by  the  Chal- 
cidians  of  Cumae  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Parthenope,  so 
called  from  the  Siren  of  that  name.  Cf.  xv.  712  :  Parthenopen 
et  ab  hac  Cumaeae  templa  Sibyllae.  See  Pliny  H.  N.  3,  62  : 
Neapolis  Ckalcidensium  et  ipsa  {colonid),  Parthenope  a  tumulo 
Sirenis  appellata. 

102  sq.  Haupt  brackets  as  spurious  the  words  laeva  de  parte 
canori  Aeolidae  tumulum  et,  on  the  ground  that  Ovid  would 
not  have  made  the  geographical  mistake  they  imply,  for  to  one 
sailing  from  Pithecusa,  Misenum  is  on  the  right  as  much  as 
Naples.  Moreover  Misenus  was  not  buried  on  the  spot  until 
Aeneas'  return  from  the  Sibyl  and  by  her  directions,  so  that 
the  words  Aeolidae  tumulum  would  be  here  inappropriate,  even 
if  taken  merely  as  a  general  description  adopted  from  later  times. 

Magnus  defends  the  use  of  dextra  and  laeva  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  used  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  spectator  on  the 
Italian  coast  watching  the  approaching  ship  from  the  sea,  in 
which  case  a  ship  approaching  Pozzuoli  might  be  snid  to  have 
Naples  on  its  right  and  Cape  Misenum  on  its  left. 
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Canori  Aeolidae.  Misenus,  the  son  of  Aeolus,  Aeneas' 
trumpeter,  was  slain  by  Triton  through  jealousy  of  his  skill, 
and  was  buried  on  the  promontory  of  Misenum.  See  Verg. 
A.  6,  163  sq. 

103.  Loca  feta  palustribus  undis.  These  words  are  in 
apposition  to  the  following  words,  litora  Cumarum,  and  allude 
to  the  waters  of  lake  Avernus,  the  Acherusian  lake,  and  the 
Lucrine  lake,  which  were  in  this  neighbourhood. 

104.  Cumae,  in  Campania,  was  a  colony  from  Chalcis,  in 
Euboea.  The  ruins  of  the  town  may  still  be  seen  between  the 
Lago  del  Fusaro  and  the  Lago  di  Licola. 

Vivacis,  'long  lived.'  Cf.  xiii.  519:  Vivacem  differtis 
'anum. 

105.  Veniat  depends  on  orat  in  next  line.  For  the  omission 
of  ut  cf.  xv.  645  sq. :  darent  .  .  .  oravere  deum,  i.e.  oravere 
darent  deum. 

Averna,  sc.  loca  as  in  Verg.  A.  3,  441  sq.  : 

Hue  ubi  delatus  Cumaeam  accesseris  urbem, 
Divinosque  lacus  et  Averna  sonantia  silvis. 

107.  Deo  furibunda  recepto.  The  frenzy  of  inspiration  is 
somewhat  similarly  described  in  ii.  640  sq.  : 

Ergo  ubi  vaticinos  concepit  mente  furores 
Incaluitque  deo. 

Cf.  Verg.  A.  6,  50  sq.  :    adflata  est  nwnine  quando  lam.  pro- 
piore  del. 

109.  Pietas,  &c.  The  filial  affection  of  Aeneas  was  proved 
by  his  rescuing  his  father  from  the  flames  of  Troy  as  told  in 
xiii.  624  sq. : 

Sacra  et,  sacra  altera,  patrem 
Fert  umeris,  venerabile  onus,  Cythereius  heros. 

110.  Pone  =  depone,  '  dismiss  '  fear. 

Potiere  petitis,  'thou  wilt  receive  thy  request.'  Cf.  line 
136. 
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111.  Elysias  domos.  The  Elysian  mansions,  called  also 
campi  Elysii  (Tibullus  I,  3,  58)  and  ai~va  piorum  (xi.  62),  were 
placed  by  the  Roman  poets,  following  Vergil  (A.  6,  440  sq.)  in 
the  underworld,  but  by  Homer  in  the  far  west.  See  Od.  4, 
563  sq. 

aWd  o-'  is  'HAvtriov  TreSiov  Kal  ireipaTa  ya'n]s 

dOdvaroi  izifx^ovaiv,  081  £avdbs  'PaSduavdvs' 

TTJirep  pT]i<XTTi  (Slot}/  ireAei  dvdpdiiroiaiv' 

ov  vuperos,  ovr'  &p  x6'M^"/  "iroAvs,  oire  iror   Ofxfipos, 

oAA'  aUl  Ze<pvpoio  AiyvnveiovTas  d-qras 

'ClKeavhs  dvi-qaiv,  dvai^vx^v  dvdpdmovs. 

Eegna  novissima,  '  the  last  (i.e.  the  third)  realm  of  the 
-voild,'  i.e.  the  underworld,  referring  to  the  threefold  division 
of  the  heavens,  the  sea,  and  the  underworld.  See  v.  365  sq.* 
where  Venus  urges  Cupid  to  fire  a  shaft  at  Pluto  : 

Ilia,  quibus  superas  omnes,  cape  tela,  Cupido, 
Inque  del  pectus  celeres  molire  sagittas, 
Cui  triplicis  cessit  fortuna  novissima  regni. 
Tu  superos  ipsumque  Iovem,  tu  numina  ponti 
Victa  domas  ipsumque,  regit  qui  numina  ponti. 
Tartara  quid  cessant  ?   Cur  non  matnsque  tuumque 
Imperium  profers  ?     Agitur  pars  tertia  mwidi. 

112.  Simulacra,  'shade,'  'ghost.' 

114.  Iuno  Averna  is  Proserpina,  who  is  also  called  Iuno 
Stygia  and  inferna.  The  expression  is  used  because  Proserpine 
was  queen  in  the  lower  world,  as  Juno  in  heaven. 

For  the  description  of  the  branch  usually  identified  with  the 
mistletoe,  see  the  familiar  passage  Veig.  A.  6,  136  sq. : 

latet  arbore  opaca 
Aureus  et  foliis  et  lento  vimine  ramus, 
Iunoni  infernae  dictus  sacer ;  hunc  tegit  omnis 
Lucus  et  obscuris  claudunt  convallibus  umbrae. 
Sed  non  ante  datur  telluris  operta  subire, 
Auricomos  quam  qui  decerpserit  arbore  fetus  : 
Hoc  sibi  pulchra  suum  ferri  Proserpina  munus 
Instituit. 

116.  Formidabilis  occurs  several  times  in  Ovid.  The  clas- 
sical prose  form  is  formidolosus. 
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117.  Opes,  'resources,'  i.e.  the  kingdom  of  Orcus,  and  the 
many  souls  that  dwelt  there,  with  allusion  to  his  other  name, 
Pluto  from  ir\ovros,   'wealth.'     Cf.  line  773. 

Atavos,  used  for  matores,   'ancestors.' 

118.  Iura  locorum,  '  the  laws  that  rule  those  regions.' 
The  idea  is  more  fully  expressed  in  iv.  766  sq.  : 

cultusque  genusque  locorum 
Quaerit  Lyncides  moresque  animumque  vironim. 

119.  The  new  war  was  that  which  Aeneas  was  to  carry  on 
with  Turnus  for  Lavinia,  the  daughter  of  Latinus.  See  Verg. 
A.  6,  890  sq.  : 

Exin  bella  viro  memorat,  quae  deinde  gerenda ; 
Et  quo  quemque  modo  fugiatque  feratque  laborem. 

120.  Ferens,  &c,  '  dragging  his  weary  steps  up  the  path,' 
i.e.  on  his  way  back  to  the  upper  world.  Adverso  tramite  is 
on  the  analogy  of  adverso  colle,  'up  hill,'  adverso  flumine, 
'against  the  stream,'  'up  stream.' 

121.  Duce  Cumaea.     The  Sibyl. 

Mollit  sermone,  '  cheers  with  conversation.'  The  variant 
fallit  means  '  beguiles.' 

Laborem,  the  fatigue  of  the  journey. 

122.  Iter  carpit,  '  pursues  his  way.'  Carpere  means  to 
'pluck  off,'  'break  off,'  and  so  in  the  phrases  carpere  iter, 
carpere  viam  the  portions  of  the  way  traversed  are  regarded  as 
broken  off  from  the  part  that  remains  to  be  traversed.  The  ex- 
pression does  not  convey  the  meaning  of  special  speed. 

Opaca  crepuscula,  '  dim  twilight,'  used  not  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  dusk  of  evening,  but  as  a  general  expression  for 
darkness.     Cf.  xi.  595  sq.  : 

nebulae  caligine  mixtae 
Exhalantur  humo  dubiaeque  crepuscula  lucis. 

123.  Praesens,  i.e.  present  to  aid,  real,  true.  Cf.  iii.  658: 
nee  enim  praesentior  Mo  Est  deus. 
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Dis  gratissima,  'a  favourite  of  the  gods.' 

124  sq.  Meque  fatebor  Muneris  esse  tui,  i.  e.  'I  will 
confess  I  owe  my  life  to  you.'  Cf.  Tristia  i,  6,  6 :  siquid  adhuc 
ego  sum  muneris  o?nne  tui  est. 

126.  "Visae  mortis,  '  death  that  I  had  looked  upon.' 

127.  Aerias  evectus  ad  auras,  i.  e.  when  I  have  reached 
the  upper  world. 

128.  Tribuam  tibi  turis  honorem,  'I  will  pay  thee  the 
tribute  of  frankincense,' i.  e.  I  will  honour  thee  as  a  goddess. 
The  phrase  is  found  also  in  x.  68 1. 

129.  Respicit  nunc,  '  glances  back  at  him.'  The  Sibyl, 
acting  as  guide,  was  walking  in  front. 

Vates.     The  Sibyl. 

Suspiratibus  haustis,  '  fetching  a  deep  sigh.'  Cf.  Quint. 
6  praef.  12  :  animam  recipere  auramque  com?nunem  haurire. 

181.  Dig-nare  is  the  imperative  from  dlgnor. 

Neu  nescius  (sc.  quae  sim)  erres,  '  and  lest  through  igno- 
rance (of  who  I  am)  you  should  make  a  mistake.'  For  neu  =  et 
ne,  cf.  lines  16  and  32. 

132.  Lux,  'life.'     Cf.  vi.  272: 

Finierat  moriens  pariter  cum  luce  dolorem. 

Dabatur,  'was  offered,'  'was  to  be  given.'  Observe  the 
force  of  the  imperfect,  as  in  line  140,  dabat,  'offered,'  'was 
willing  to  give,'  not  '  gave.' 

184.  Praecorrumpere.     Cf.  note  on  line  55. 

186.  Pulveris  hausti  cumulum,  '  a  heap  of  dust  scraped 
together.'  Cf.  xiii.  526  :  haustus  harenae,  '  a  handful  of  sand,' 
and  my  note  on  xiii.  425. 

137.  Corpora,  '  atoms,'  '  grains.' 
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138.  Vana,  fem.  agreeing  with  the  Sibyl,  '  fool  that  I  was,' 
'  in  my  folly. ' 

139.  Excidit,  sc.  ammo  or  memoria,  'it  escaped  me,'  'I 
forgot,'  the  opposite  of  subit. 

Iuvenes  annos,  'youthful  years,'  perpetual  youth.  The 
same  expression  occurs  in  vii.  295.  The  force  of  protinus  is 
that  I  should  'go  on'  to  ask. 

The  like  tale  is  told  of  Aurora's  husband,  Tithonus,  who  re- 
ceived eternal  life,  but  not  eternal  youth. 

140.  Dabat,  'offered,'  'was  willing  to  give.'  See  note  on 
line  132. 

142.  Felicior  aetas,  '  the  happier  part  of  my  life.' 

143.  Terga  dedit,  '  has  fled.' 
aegra,  '  feeble.' 

145.  Numeros  pulveris,  like  corpora,  in  line  137. 

ut,  '  in  order  that ' ;  not  depending  on  superest,  which  word 
goes  with  videre  in  next  line,  '  it  remains  (in  order  that  I  may 
equal  the  number  of  the  grains  of  dust)  for  me  to  see,'  &c.  Cf. 
vii.  149  : 

Pervigilem  superest  herbis  sopire  draconem. 

146.  Musta,  'vintages,'  i.e.  autumns.  Mustum  is  literally 
'  new  wine.'  For  the  mode  of  designating  time,  cf.  Fast. 
3.  557  sq. : 

Tertia  nudandas  acceperat  area  messes, 
Inque  cavos  ierant  tertia  musta  lacus. 

148.  Long-a  dies,  'length  of  days.'  This  abstract  use  of 
dies  in  the  fem.  and  sing,  for  '  time'  is  specially  found  when  the 
lapse   of  time  and  its   effects    are   referred   to.     Cf.  Verg.  6, 

75  sq- : 

Donee  longa  dies,  perfecto  temporis  orbe, 
Concretam  exemit  labem. 

149.  Amata,  sc.fuisse. 

E2 
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151.  Cognoscet,  '  recognise.'  Supply  se  as  subject  to  dilex- 
isse. 

152.  Ferar,  i.  e.  dicar. 

Nullique  videnda,  i.e.  etsi  nulli  [a  nullo)  videri  possim, 
'  and  though  invisible  to  all.'  Cf.  xv.  844  :  nulli  cernenda. 
Haupt  says  the  Neapolitan  peasantry  believe  that  the  Sibyl  still 
exists  as  a  voice  in  some  caverns  near  Cumae. 

154-222.  Aeneas  arrives  at  Caieta  where  he  finds  Macareus, 
one  of  the  companions  of  Ulysses.  Macareus  recognises  on 
board  Aeneas'  ship  Achaemenides,  one  of  bis  former  comrades, 
and  the  latter  describes  how  he  escaped  from  the  cave  of  the 
Cyclops,  and  was  ultimately  picked  up  by  the  ship  of  Aeneas. 

The  story  of  Achaemenides  is  told  in  Verg.  A.  3,  613  sq. 

154.  Convexum,  'sloping,'  'steep.'  For  similar  descrip- 
tions of  the  way  to  the  shades,  cf.  iv.  432  sq.  : 

Est  via  declivis  funesta  nubila  taxo, 
Ducit  ad  infernas  per  muta  silentia  sedes ; 
Styx  nebulas  exhalat  iners. 

x.  S3  sq. : 

Carpitur  acclivis  per  muta  silentia  trames, 
Arduus,  obscurus,  caligine  densus  opaca. 

Per  iter,  '  on  the  way,'  '  during  the  journey.' 

155.  Euboicam  in  urbem,  Cumae,  which  was  a  colony  from 
Chalcis  in  Euboea.  Cf.  Verg.  6,  2  :  Euboicis  Cumarum  alla- 
bitur  oris. 

156.  Sacris  litatis,  '  auspicious  sacrifices  having  been 
offered.'  The  same  expression  occurs  in  Verg.  A.  4,  50,  where 
Servius  notes  that  the  phrase  is  incorrect ;  for  the  proper  form 
is  not  sacra  litare,  but  deo  (to  the  god)  sacris  (with  offerings) 
litare. 

157.  Nutricis.  Caieta,  the  nurse  of  Aeneas,  was  said  to 
have  given  her  name  to  a  town  in  Latium  on  the  borders  of 
Campania,  now  Gaeta,  and  to  the  promontory  where  she  was 
buried,  as  told  in  line  441,  and  Verg.  A.  7,  1. 
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158.  Q,uoque,  i.e  Macareus  '  too  '  came  here,  as  afterwards 
did  Caietae  who  gave  a  name  to  the  place. 

Substiterat,  'had  found  a  rest.'  Gierig  says — subsistunt, 
qui  cessant  ab  itinere  et  haerent  aliquo  loco. 

159.  Neritius,  Macareus  '  of  Neritus,'  i.e.  of  Ithaca.  In 
Homer  Od.  9,  22,  Neriton  is  the  name  of  a  mountain  in  Ithaca, 
and  the  poets  often  use  Neritius  for  'Ithacan,'  e.g.  line  563, 
Neritia  raits,  the  Ithacan  ship,  the  ship  of  Ulysses,  Fast.  4,  69, 
Dux  Neritius,  Ulysses.  Haupt  strangely  explains  '  son  of 
Neritus.' 

experientis,  '  enterprising,' or  '  much  travelled,'  iro\vTpo-Kos. 

Ulixei,  a  trisyllable,  from  the  nom.  Ulixeus,  which  in  the 
form  of  the  termination  is  like  'OSvcrcrevs. 

160.  Mediis,  en,  rupibus.  Vergil  more  precisely  says  it  was 
in  the  cave  of  the  Cyclops,  A.  3,  017:  socii  vasto  Cyclopis  in 
antro  Deseruere 

For  the  use  of  en,  cf.  ecce  in  line  530. 

161.  Achaemenides  was  a  companion  of  Ulysses,  who  left 
him  behind  in  Sicily  when  he  fled  from  the  Cyclops.  Aeneas 
on  first  landing  in  the  island  found  him  there  and  took  him  on 
board  his  ship.     See  Verg.  A.  3,  583  sq. 

162.  Qui  te  casusve  deusve,  '  what  chance,  or  what  pro- 
vidence ? ' 

163.  Barbara,  'foreign  '  as  opposed  to  Greek  ;  here  '  Tro- 
jan.' See  line  220 :  Graiumque  ratis  Troiana  recepit. 
Achaemenides  belonged  to  the  Greek  army,  and  is  therefore 
called  Graius. 

164.  Vestra,  not  for  tua,  but  referring  to  the  companions  of 
Achaemenides  as  well  as  Achaemenides  himself.  In  line  162, 
where  the  fortunes  of  Achaemenides  alone  are  referred  to, 
the  second  person  singular  is  used1;  but  Aeneas  and  his  fol- 
lowers also  were  in  common  with  Achaemenides  interested  in 
the  ship,  and  so  the  poet  passes  to  the  second  person  plural. 
Vester  cannot  be  used  in  reference  to  one  person. 
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165.  lam  non,  'no  longer,'  referring  to  his  appearance  when 
Aeneas  found  him  in  Sicily,  as  described  by  Vergil  in  A.  3, 
593  sq.  : 

Respicimus.     Dira  illuvies  immissaque  barba, 
Consertum  tegumen  spinis  ;  at  cetera  Graius 
Et  quondam  patriis  ad  Troiam  missus  in  armis. 

166.  lam  suus,  'now  himself  again,'  lit.  'his  own  '  Cf.  viii. 
35  sq.: 

Vix  sua,  vix  sanae  virgo  Niseia  compos 
Mentis  erat, 

'  hardly  mistress  of  herself.'  There  is  a  similar  use  of  metis  in 
iii.  688  sq. :  pavidum  gelidumque  tremenii  Corporevixque  meum 
Jirmat  dens,  '  scarcely  master  of  myself.' 

167.  Iterum,  &c,  'may  I  again  behold  Polyphemus  and 
those  jaws  streaming  with  human  blood,'  i.e.  may  I  perish, 
may  I  have  all  my  sufferings  over  again.  The  horrors  referred 
to  are  described  in  lines  205  sq. 

169.  Hac,  '  this '  ship  of  Aeneas  that  Macareus  had  just 
called  barbara. 

170.  Minus  genitore,  sc.  quam  genitorem. 

171.  Praestem  licet  omnia,  '  though  I  render  every  ser- 
vice.' Cf.  xii.  202:  da  femina  ne  sim,  Omnia  praestiteris ; 
xiii.  591:  quantum  tibi  femina  praestem ;  vii.  337:  ojplcium 
praestate  patri. 

172.  The  connexion  is  quod  loquor,  sc,  ille  dedit,  '  that  I 
speak,  &c,  is  his  gift.'  For  the  construction  of  quod  loquor, 
&c,  cf.  Hor.  C.  4,  3,  24:  Quod  spiro  et placeo,  si placeo,  tuum 
est. 

Sidera  solis.  Sidus  is  used  of  various  heavenly  bodies,  such 
as  the  sun,  the  moon,  Sirius,  Venus,  Saturn,  and  also  of  groups 
of  stars  and  constellations.  With  the  present  passage  cf.  i. 
778  sq. :  positosque  sub  ignibus  Lidos  Sidereis ;  iv.  169  sq. : 
Hunc quoque,  siderea  qui temperat omnia  luce,  Cepit amor solem  ; 
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vi.  341  :  Sidereo  siccata  sitim  collegit  db  aestu  ;  ix.  286:  deci- 
tnutn  premeretur  sidere  sigtium.  In  all  these  passages  the  sun 
is  referred  to,  and  in  the  last-quoted  it  is  simply  called  sidus. 
Sidera  solis  means  literally  the  heavenly  body  that  consists  in 
the  sun,  i.e.  the  sun. 

173.  Possimne  .   .   .  esse  P     This  is  parenthetical. 

174.  Anima,  'soul,'  'life';  ani/nus,  'mind,'  'intellect,' 
'feelings,'  occurs  in  line  177. 

175.  Ut,  'though.' 

176.  Alvo,  'maw.' 

177.  Quid  mini,  &c,  '.what  were  then  my  feelings  ?' 

178.  Alta  aequora,  '  the  high  sea.'  Cf.  the  Greek  adjec- 
tive nereaipos,  used  of  ships,   '  on  the  high  sea.' 

180.  "Vestrae  quoque  rati,  '  your  ship,  too,'  i.e.  the  ship  in 
which  Macareus,  to  whom  he  is  speaking,  as  well  as  Ulysses 
and  his  other  comrades  were  sailing. 

The  '  shout  of  Ulysses '  refers  to  the  taunts  he  addressed  to 
the  Cyclops,  which  made  the  latter  hurl  after  the  ship  masses 
of  rock  that  almost  swamped  it.  The  tale  is  found  in  Od.  9, 
475  sq. 

182.  Permisit,  'let  fly,'  'hurled,'  as  in  xii.  282  sq. :  quod 
(sc.  limen,  which  is  immediately  after  described  as  saxea  moles) 
ne permittat  in  hostem,  Ipsa  facit  gravitas. 

183.  "Velnti  tormenti  viribus  acta,  'as  though  driven  by 
the  force  of  an  engine.'  Tormentutn  was  a  general  name  for 
the  artillery  of  the  ancients,  which  was  of  two  kinds — catapultae 
for  discharging  arrows,  and  ballistae  for  discharging  stones. 
The  latter  class  of  machine  is  here  referred  to.     Cf.  ix.  217  sq. : 

Corripit  Alcides,  et  terque  quaterque  rotatnm 
Mittit  in  Euboicas  tormento  fortius  undas. 

iii.  549  sq.  :  utinam  tormenta  virique  Moenia  diruerent. 

184.  Gigranteo  lacerto,  an  arm  like  a  giant's  in  strength. 
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185.  Deprimeret,  'sink,'  'swamp.'  Deprimere  is  the  tech- 
nical nautical  term  for  sinking  a  ship. 

Fluctus,  '  the  surge '  caused  by  the  fall  of  the  stone  in  the 
water. 

Ventus,  '  the  rush  of  -wind '  made  by  the  mass  of  rock  as  it 
whizzed  through  the  air. 

186.  lam  me,  &c.  The  meaning  is  that  his  anxiety  for  his 
friends  was  so  great  that  he  for  the  time  forgot  his  own  trouble, 
namely,  that  he  had  been  left  behind,  '  forgetting  that  I  was  no 
longer  on  board  her.'  The  meaning  of  course  is  not  that  if  he 
had  remembered  he  was  not  now  himself  on  the  ship  he  would 
not  have  cared  what  became  of  her,  but  merely  that  his  anxiety 
was  as  great  as  if  his  own  personal  safety  had  been  at  stake. 

187.  Ut  vero  introduces  a  still  more  exciting  scene  than  that 
already  described. 

188.  Obambulat,  'ranges  through,'  'wanders  over,'  here 
followed  by  accusative.  The  verb  is  used  absolutely  in  ii.  850 
sq.  :  mixtusque  iuvencis  Mugit  et  in  teneris  formosus  obam- 
bulat herbis. 

189.  Praetemptat  silvas,  '  gropes  his  way  through  the 
woods.'  Cf.  Ibis  257  sq. :  ministro  Praetemptes  baculo,  luminis 
orbus,  iter.  For  silvae  used  instead  of  arbor es  cf.  xii.  352  : 
iutnmis  exstantem  Riphea  silvis. 

Luminis  orbus,  '  bereft  of  his  eye.'  Cf.  xiii.  85^:  Unu?n 
est  in  media  lumen  tnihi  fronte,  and  the  passage  from  Vergil 
quoted  in  next  note. 

190.  Rupibus  incursat,  '  runs  against  the  rocks.' 

Tabo,  'corrupt  matter,'  'gore,' from  his  injured  eve.  See 
Verg.  3,  663  : 

Luminis  effossi  fluidum  lavit  inde  cruorem. 

193.  In  quern  mea  saeviat  ira,  '  for  my  wrath  to  vent 
itself  on,'  literally  against  whom  my  wrath  might  rage. 

194.  Viscera,  'flesh.' 
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196.  Elisi,   'crushed.'     Cf.  xii.  142:  elidunt  fauces. 

Trepident,  '  quiver.'  Compare  the  description  in  Verg.  3, 
626  sq. : 

vidi  atro  cum  membra  fluentia  tabo 
Manderet,  et  tepidi  tremerent  sub  dentibus  artus. 

197.  'What  a  mere  nothing  or  how  trifling  would  I  count 
the  loss  of  the  light  reft  from  me.' 

198.  Haec  et  plura,  sc.  dixit. 

Luridus,  'ghastly,'  because  fear  makes  men  pale.  Cf. 
i.  147: 

Lurida  terribiles  miscent  aconita  novercae. 

In  line  791  the  word  is  used  in  the  literal  sense,  'pale 
yellow.' 

199.  Etiamnum.  caede  madentes,  '  still  dripping  with 
gore.' 

200.  Inanem  luminis  orbem,   '  sightless  socket.' 

201.  Concretam  sanguine,  '  clotted  with  blood.' 

202.  Minimum  tamen  ilia  malorum,  '  yet  it  {mors)  was 
the  least  of  my  troubles,'  i.e.  the  revolting  manner  of  death  was 
worse  than  death  itself. 

204.  In  sua,  sc.  viscera,  'I  fancied  he  was  just  about  to 
engulph  my  vitals  in  his  own,'  i.e.  devour  me. 

205.  Eina,  not  exactly  the  same  as  duo,  but  rather  '  two 
taken  together,'  'a  pair'  of  the  bodies  of  my  comrades.  Cf. 
line  344,  and  vii.  240  :  statuitque  aras  e  caespite  binas.  Vergil, 
however,  uses  duo  in  describing  the  same  scene,  A.  3,  623  sq. : 

Vidi  egomet,  duo  de  numero  cum  corpora  nostro 
Prensa  manu  magna  medio  resupinus  in  antro 
Frangeret  ad  saxum  sanieque  exspersa  natarent 
Limina. 

Ovid  follows  Vergil  in  speaking  of  only  one  meal,  at  which 
two  of  Ulysses'  men  perished.  According  to  Homer,  the  Cyclops 
made  three  meals,  devouring  two  men  at  each  of  them. 
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206.  Ter  quater,  i.e.  again  and  again. 

207.  Super,  adverbial. 
Hirsuti,  '  shaggy.' 

209.  Semianimes  is  scanned  as  four  syllables  by  synizesis. 
Cf.  v.  105,  vii.  577  and  845. 

Alvum,   '  maw.' 

210.  Sine  sanguine,  '  pale,'  like  exsanguis. 

211.  Videns,  seeing  with  the  mind's  eye,  in  fancy  seeing. 

212.  Mero  glomerata.     Cf.  Verg.  3,  632  :  conmixta  mero. 

215.  Mortemque  timens  cupidusque,  &c,  'though  fearing 
death,  yet  wishing  to  die.'     Cf.  line  279. 

Moriri.     Old  form  following  the  4th  conjugation  instead  of 
tnori.     See  Various  Readings. 

216.  Glande,  '  acorns.' 

217.  Poenae,  i.e.  the  vengeance  of  the  Cyclops. 

218.  Post  is  adverbial,  'long  afterwards,' literally  afterwards 
by  the  space  of  a  long  time. 

219.  Fugam  =  fugiendi  potestatem.      Cf.   vi.   572  :  fugam 
custodia  claudit. 

220.  Dlovi,  i.e.  I  influenced  them,  persuaded  them.    Cf.  xiii. 
382  sq.  : 

Mota  manus  procerum  est,  et  quid  facundia  posset, 
Re  patuit ;  fortisque  viri  tulit  arma  disertus. 

221.  Pande,  'unfold,'  'disclose.' 

222.  Turbae,  '  crew.' 

223-247.  Macareus   relates  how  Aeolus   gave   Ulysses  the 
winds  bound  in  a  bag,  how  his  comrades  cut  the  fastenings  of 
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the  bag,  and  what  thereafter  befell.  He  goes  on  to  tell  of  then- 
visit  to  the  city  of  the  Laestrygones,  and  with  what  difficulty  one 
ship  and  its  company  escaped  the  onslaught  of  that  sa\age 
people. 

223.  Ille,  Macareus. 

Tusco  profundo,    'in  the  Tyrrhene  sea,'    'on  the  Tuscan 
main.'     For  the  use  of profundum  cf.  v.  439  : 

Omnibus  est  terris,  omni  quaesita  profundo. 

224.  Aeolon  Hippotaden.    See  line  86.    For  the  repetition 
of  Aeolon  called  ava$'urAw<rts  or  conduplicatio  cf.  xii.  172  sq. : 

Perrhaebum  Caenea  vidi 
Caenea  Perrhaebum,  qui  factis  inclitus  Othryn 
Incoluit. 

Carcere.     Cf.  Verg.  1,  52  sq.  : 

Aeoliam  venit.     Hie  vasto  rex  Aeolus  antro 
Luctantes  ventos  tempestatesque  sonoras 
Imperio  premit,  ac  vinclis  et  carcere  frenat. 

225.  Quos  sumpsisse,  &c.  The  infinitive  follows  the  rela- 
tive quos  here,  and  quibus  in  line  231,  because  in  these 
instances  the  relative  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  a  co-ordinating 
conjunction  'and'  and  a  demonstrative  pronoun.  It  therefore 
does  not  affect  the  mood  of  the  verb,  which  is  the  infinitive, 
because  the  passage  is  in  oblique  narration.  Quos  in  this  line 
is  equivalent  to  et  eos,  and  quibus  in  line  231  is  equivalent  to  et 
eis.  Q,uas  in  the  latter  line  is  not  followed  by  an  infinitive, 
because  the  clause  it  introduces  is  not  a  co-ordinating  but  an 
adjectival  clause,  defining  the  particular  waves  meant,  and  the 
use  of  the  indicative  venerat  rather  than  the  subjunctive  makes 
the  statement  that  of  the  author  himself  not  of  the  supposed 
speaker. 

Bovis  tergo,  i.e.  a  bag  made  out  of  an  oxhide.  Cf.  Horn. 
Od.  io,  19  sq. : 

Sa>Ke  8e  noi  Seipas  adKov  /3obs  evve&poio. 
%v8a  8e  ffvKrdcov  ave/xcav  KaTe8i]<re  KeAevda. 

Memorabile  muxms,  '  a  noteworthy  gift,'  in  apposition  to 
quos,  sc.  ventos. 
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226.  Dulichium  ducem,  i.e.  Ulysses,  who  got  the  epithet 
from  the  island  of  Dulichium,  near  Ithaca.  Cf.  xiii.  107,  where 
Dulichius  vertex  means  the  head  of  Ulysses. 

227.  Lucibus  isse  novem.     Cf.  Horn.  Od.  10,  27  sq. : 

evvrjuap  /j.tv  6/u.ios  Tc\eofj.ev  vvktols  re  Kal  ^juap" 
T17  deKcLrr)  5'  tfSr)  avetyaivero  TrtxTpls  apovpa. 

For  lux,   'a  day,'  cf.  iv.  262  :  Perque  twvem  luces ;  xiii.  204: 

Primaque  lux  nostri  tecum  fuit  ilia  pericli. 

For  the  rare  ablative  of  time  throughout  which,  see  Roby 
1 184,  1 185,  and  my  note  on  xiii.  371  : 

Proque  tot  annorum  cura,  quibus  anxius  egi. 

Terram  petitam,  '  the  land  of  his  quest,'  '  the  land  where 
he  would  be,'  i.e.  Ithaca. 

Aspexisse,  '  sighted,'  'got  within  sight  of.'  He  did  not 
actually  reach  the  land,  but  was  driven  back  by  the  winds,  as 
told  in  the  following  lines. 

228.  Cum.  sese,  &c,  'when  dawn  was  breaking.'  Cf.  vi. 
48  •    cum  firitnum  aurora  movetur. 

229.  Invidia,  &c.     Cf.  Horn.  Od.  x.  38  sq.  : 

2t>  noiroi,  ws  o'5e  iraai  <pi\os  Ka)  rtfxiSs  effrtv 
apBpusTrois,  orei&y  re  tv6\iv  ko.1  ycuav  lier/rat! 
voWa,  juee  etc  Tpolr)S  fryerai  KeififiAia  KaAa 
Ay'iSos'  rifj.e7s  5'  aire  o/.njv  &8bv  eKTeAecravres, 
oiKaSe  vi<T<T6/j.zda  Keveas  crvv  xtlpas  exovres. 

The  comrades  of  Ulysses,  moved  by  envy  and  by  greed, 
fancying  that  the  bag  contained  gold,  removed  the  fastenings 
that  confined  the  winds  within  it. 

231.  Per  quas  undas,  i.e.  per  eas  undas per  quas. 

Venerat.  For  the  indicative  in  a  subordinate  clause  of 
oratio  obliqua,  see  note  on  225. 
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232.  Aeolii  tyranni,  i.e.  Aeolus,  king  of  the  Aeolian 
islands. 

233.  Lamus,  Icing  of  the  Laestrygones,  was  the  reputed 
founder  of  Formiae,  on  the  gulf  of  Gaeta.  In  this  lovely 
neighbourhood  was  Cicero's  Formian  villa,  where  he  was 
killed.  Cf.  Hor.  C.  3,  17,  6  sq.  :  (Lamus)  Qui  Formiarum 
moenia  dicitur  Princeps  et  tnnanlem  Maricae  Littoribus  ten. 
uisse  Lirim  Late  tyrannus.  Od.  10,  81  sq.  :  iK6/j.ecrda  Adfiov 
aiirv  irroAiedpov,   TrjAeirvAov  Aaiarpvyovir]V. 

Though  the  Roman  poets  place  the  Laestrygones  on  the 
south  coast  of  Latium,  the  Greeks  placed  them  on  the  east 
coast  of  Sicily,  in  the  plains  of  Leontini,  which  were  therefore 
called  Laestrygonii  Campi. 

Inquit,  sc.  Macareus. 

234.  Antiphates.  Some  have  thought  that  this  name 
and  Lamus  formed  the  double  title  of  the  king  of  the  land. 
Possibly,  however,  Lamus  was  the  name  of  the  founder  of  the 
city,  and  Antiphates  of  the  ruler  at  the  time  of  Ulysses'  visit. 

235.  Numero  duorum,  '  a  party  of  two,'  '  a  number  con- 
sisting of  two.'  The  same  expression  occurs  in  the  account  of 
Niobe's  famous  boast  as  to  the  large  number  of  her  children  as 
compared  with  Latona's  two.     See  vi.  197  sq. : 

Fingite  demi 
Huic  aliquid  populo  natorum  posse  meorum, 
Non  tamen  ad  numerum  redigar  spoliata  duorum, 
Latonae  turbam. 

236.  Quaesita,  'won,'  'secured.'  The  Laestrygones  were 
cannibals.     See  Od.  10,  116  sq.  : 

outi'x'  eVa  /xdp<pas  krdpcuv  WTrAicrcraTO  Sopirow 
tui  5e  8i7  ai^avre  (pvyij  iirl  vrjas  iKsardr)V. 
avrap  6  TeC^e  fioriv  Sia  dareos'  oi  5'  alovres 
(poiraiv  fyOt/Aoi  Aaiffrpvyoves  dAAoOev  &AAos, 
fivpioi,  ovk  &v8pecr(Tii>  £oik6t€s,  aAAd  Tlyaffiv, 
o'l  p    a7rb  impdocv  ae5pax#e'<n  x*Ptxa£'l0l<7lv 
PdAAov  aipap  Se  natchs  icSvafios  Kara  vrjas  opc&pet, 
avfiptov  t    bAAvfj.ivoov,  vqHv  0'  afxa  ayvv/xevdaif 
Ix&vs  5'  &s  irelpovTes,  arepirea  Sa7ra  (pepovro. 
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239.  Trabes,   '  trunks  of  trees.' 

241.  Una  tamen,  &c.  Ulysses  saved  his  ship  by  cutting 
the  cable  and  rowing  off,  while  the  Laestrygones  were  engaged 
with  the  slaughter  of  his  companions.     Od.  io,  125  sq. 

242.  Amissa,  &c.     Cf.  Od.  10,  133  sq.  : 

evdev  Se  irporepa  Tr\eo/J.ev,  aKaxvP-^vo'^jTop 
&<Tfj.evoi  e/c  Qavdroio,  (piAovs  oKeffavres  eraipovs. 

244.  Quas,  &c.,  '  of  which  you  get  a  distant  view  from 
this  ;  and  a  distant  view,  believe  me,  is  all  you  should  take  of 
the  island,  for  I  have  seen  it.'  Macareus,  from  his  own 
experience  of  the  perils  of  the  island,  recommended  others  to 
give  it  a  wide  berth.  This  explanation  leads  up  naturally  to 
the  words  in  line  247  :  moneo  fuge  littora  Circes.  It  seems 
quite  unnecessary  to  follow  Haupt  in  regarding  the  words 
procul  est  to  visa  ?nihi  as  a  gloss  on  line  247. 

246.  Finito  Marte,   '  as  the  (Trojan)  war  is  over.' 

248-307.  Macareus  describes  the  visit  to  the  island  of  Circe. 
He  and  his  companions  are  transformed  into  swine — all  except 
Eurylochus,  who  fortunately  refuses  the  enchanted  cup.  He 
informs  Ulysses  of  what  has  happened,  and  the  latter  succeeds 
in  getting  the  mastery  over  Circe,  and  secures  the  restoration 
of  his  companions  to  their  natural  form. 

The  details  of  the  story  are  from  the  Tenth  Book  of  the 
Odyssey.  Compare  with  the  present  passage  Milton's  '  Mask 
of  Comus  ' 

Macareus  here  addresses  Aeneas  himself  (see  line  245  sq.)  and 
not  Achaemenides,  as  in  the  preceding  passage  (see  line  162  sq.). 
The  Trojans  did  not  land  on  Circe's  isle,  as  is  distinctly  stated  in 
Verg.  A.  7,  21  sq. 

248.  Nos  quoque.  The  force  of  quoque  is— I  recommend 
you  to  shun  the  shore  of  Circe ;  we,  too,  were  against  going 
(ire  negabamus),  but  we  were  chosen  by  lot  to  enter  the 
unknown  mansions. 

For  Pinus,  '  sh'p,'  cf.  line  88. 

249.  Antipbatae.     See  line  234. 
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Immansueti,  'rude.'     Cf.  Od.  10,  199  sq. : 

fjivyjaaiitvots  epyoav  Aaiarpvyovos  '  Avricpdroio 
Kvk\wtt6s  re  /807s  fieyaA^ropos,  av5po<pdyoio. 

250.  Ire  negabamus.  Note  the  force  of  the  conative  im- 
perfect, not  '  refused  to  go,'  but  '  were  bent  on  refusing,'  '  were 
fain  to  refuse.' 

251.  According  to  this  passage,  twenty-two  Greeks  in  all 
visited  the  island  ;  the  number,  according  to  Homer,  was  twenty- 
three,  of  whom  he  names  only  Eurylochus  the  leader,  and 
Polites.  See  Od.  10,  207  sq.  To  the  drunken  Elpenor,  how- 
ever, he  refers  in  two  subsequent  passages,  10,  552,  and  11, 
61  sq.     See  next  note. 

252.  Nimium  vino,  'intemperate.'  The  same  expression 
for  excess  in  drink  occurs  in  Horace,  C.  2,  12,  5  :  et  nimium 
mero  Hylaeum.  Elpenor,  overcome  by  wine,  fell  from  the  roof 
of  Circe's  house,  where  he  had  lain  down  to  cool  himself.  As 
to  his  over  indulgence  in  wine  he  himself  owns  the  soft  impeach- 
ment in  Od.  11,  61  sq. : 

Sere  fit  Satfiovos  afffa  Kan)]  Kal  adeacparos  olvos 
KipKTjs  5'  iv  fieydpa)  KaraAiy/nevos  ovk  iv6-r)tra 
&i\ioppov  Ka.Tafiriva.1,  Iwv  is  KAi/xaKa  jxaKp-qv, 
aAAa  KaravTiKpv  reyeos  irecrov. 

255  sq.  Vergil  in  A.  7,  15  sq.  describes  these  creatures  as 
men  transformed  into  beasts,  but  Ovid  seems  to  regard  them 
simply  as  beasts  that  Circe  had  tamed,  and  such  may  be  the 
meaning  of  the  passage  in  Homer,  Od.  10,  212  sq. : 

a.fx<pl  8e  fxiv  Avkoi  tfcrav  opecrrepoi  ?;5e  Aeofres, 
tovs  aiirr]  KaredeA^fy,  iirel  KaKa  <pdp,uaK    eSai/cev. 
ovS'  o'ly    Sopu.i)Qr}<Tav  iir'  avSpduiv,  aAA'  ixpa  roiye 
ovprjmv  /xaKpijffi  irepicrcraivovTes  aviarav. 

Lea,  a  poetical  form  for  leaena.     Cf.  iv.  102. 

256.  Occursufeceremetnm,  '  invade  our  hearts  with  feare.' 
G.  Sandys. 
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258.  •  Nay,  even  they  wagged  their  tails  in  friendly  fashion.' 
For  quin  etiam  introducing  a  climax  or  a  stronger  or  less  pro- 
bable statement,  cf.  v.  226  sq. : 

nullo  violabere  ferro. 
Quin  etiam  mansura  dabo  monimenta  per  aevum. 

Aera  :  distinguish  aera  a  dissyllable. 

259.  Adulantes,  '  fawning.' 

Comitant.  The  active  form  of  this  verb  is  common  in  Ovid. 
In  prose  comitor  is  the  usual  form. 

260.  Famulae.  The  attendants  are  an  addition  to  the 
Homeric  account.  In  the  Odyssey  Circe  herself  receives 
the  visitors. 

261.  For  recessus,  used  of  '  an  inner  chamber,'  cf.  vii. 
670  sq.  : 

Phocus  in  interius  spatium  pulchrosque  recessus 
Cecropidas  ducit,  cum  quis  simul  ipse  resedit. 

263.  Aurato  amictu.  Probably  the  same  as  the  Homeric 
KaXvTTTpri,  the  Roman  flammeum  or  ricinium.  This  article  of 
attire  is  mentioned  in  the  description  of  the  dress  of  Hyme- 
naeus  in  x.  I  :  croceo  velatus  amictu. 

For  amictus,  used  of  a  covering  for  the  head,  cf.  Verg.  A.  3, 
545  : 

Et  capita  ante  aras  Phrygio  velamur  amictu. 

264.  The  Nereids  and  Nymphs  who  attend  on  Circe  are  not 
engaged  in  spinning,  the  usual  task  of  handmaidens.  They 
do  not  tease  out  fleeces  with  nimble  fingers,  nor  draw  out 
ductile  threads.  In  Homer  and  Vergil  it  is  Circe  herself  who 
spins,  and  sings  a  sweet  weird  song  as  she  plies  her  task. 

Simul,  sc.  cum  ea  sunt. 

266.  Instead  of  spinning,  like  other  women,  the  maids  ot 
the  enchantress  Circe  are  employed  in  arranging  the  drugs 
and  simples  their  mistress  uses  in  the  practice  of  her  uncanny 
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art.  Notice  the  effect  of  the  emphatic  position  of  gramina ; 
they  are  not  spinning,  the  usual  task  of  women — '  'Tis  simples 
they  are  sorting.' 

268.  Exig-it.  i.e.  superintends  their  work,  requires  their  tale 
of  work  from  them. 

Quis  usus  duoque  sit  in  folio,  '  what  virtue  there  is  in 
each  leaf.'     Cf.  ii.  332  :  aliquisque  malo  fait  usus  in  Mo. 

269.  Quae  sit,  &c,   'how  they  combine  when  mingled.' 

270.  Advertens,  &c,  'carefully  balances  and  weighs  out 
the  simples.' 

272.  '  Unbent  her  brow  and  gave  favourable  omens  (presages 
of  good  luck)  in  return  for  our  good  wishes.'  For  the  use  of 
diffundere  cf.  iv.  765  : 

Postquam  epulis  functi  generosi  munere  Bacchi 
Diffudere  aninios. 

273.  Nee  mora,  'forthwith,'  as  often. 

Misceri,  &c.     Cf.  Od.  10,  234  sq. : 

iv  Se  a<piv  rvpov  re  Kal  a\<ptTa  Kal  /j.e\i  ^Xcupbc 
otvai  Tlpauveicji  tKVKa.     ave/xicrye  5e  aiTCfi 
<pa.pfj.aKa  \vyp',  iva  irayxv  KaQolaro  irarpiSos  afys. 

Tosti  hordea  grani,  '  roasted  grains  of  barley.' 

274.  Vim  meri.  The  meaning  of  the  periphrasis  is  doubtless, 
'  wine  to  strengthen '  the  mixture. 

Lacte  coagula  passo,  'milk  thickened  with  rennet,'  i.e. 
cheese,  literally,  milk  that  had  suffered  (the  effects  of)  rennet. 
Cf.  xiii.  830  :  partem  liqtiefacta  coagula  durant.  Passo  is 
from patior.     Cf.  line  285. 

275.  '  And  adds  juices  to  lie  stealthily  hid  under  this  pleasant 
taste,'  so  that  they  could  not  be  detected  by  the  palate. 

276.  Sacra,  as  of  a  goddess.  Data,  'proffered,' not  'given.' 
See  line  287. 

277.  Simul  for  simul  atque,  or  simul  ac,  which  occurs  in 
line  349. 
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278.  Tetigit,  &c.     Cf.  line  295. 

Dira,  '  dread,'  •  weird,'  as  dealing  in  magic  rites. 

279.  Et  pudet  et  referam,  '  though  I  am  ashamed  yet  I 
will  tell  it.'  For  the  sense  of  et  .  .  .  et  cf.  viii.  506:  et  cupic 
et  nequeo  ;  x.  372:  et  cupit  et,  quid  agat,  non  invenit.  Com- 
pare the  similar  use  of  que  .  .  .  que  in  line  215,  and  xi. 
127  sq. : 

Attonitus  novitate  mali,  divesque  miserque, 
Effugere  optat  opes  et  quae  modo  voverat,  odit, 

'though  rich  yet  wretched,'  said  of  Midas,  who  turned  everything 
he  touched  to  gold. 

280.  Pro  verbis,  '  instead  of  articulate  words.'  Cf.  the  trans- 
formation of  Hecuba  into  a  hound,  xiii.  368  sq. :  rictuque  in 
verba  parato  Latravit,  conata  loqui. 

280  sq.  Edere  raucum  Murmur,  to  '  grunt.' 

282.   '  I  felt  my  face  harden  into  a  curved  snout.' 

283  so.  Colla  tumere  toris,  '  my  neck  swell  with  muscles,' 
'  brawn.' 

Qua  modo,  &c.  'I  walked  on  that  part  with  which  just 
before  I  had  taken  the  cup,'  i.e.  his  hands  were  turred  into  the 
forefeet  of  a  pig.  Mini  =  a  me.  For  vestigia  facere  =  ince- 
dere  cf.  Verg.  G.  2,  473 : 

extrema  per  illos 
Iustitia  excedens  terris  vestigia  fecit. 

285.  Cumque  eadem  passis,  '  with  my  comiades  who  had 
suffered  the  same  change.'     passis  from  patior. 

286.  Hara,  'hog-stye.' 

Suis,  from  sus.  Eurylochus  alone,  suspecting  treachery, 
declined  the  proffered  cup,  and  so  escaped  beirg  transformed 
into  a  hog.  According  to  Homer  he  did  not  enter  Circe's 
house  with  his  companions,  but  remained  outside. 

287.  Data.     See  line  276. 
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288.  Quae,  sc.  pocula,  '  and  had  lie  not  shunned  the  cup  I 
would  even  now  have  remained  one  of  the  bristly  drove.'  For 
it  was  Eurylochus  brought  word  of  what  had  happened  to 
Ulysses,  who  then  rescued  his  companions. 

Pars  una  is  a  common  periphrasis  for  unus  in  Ovid.  See 
my  note  on  xiii.  51. 

290.  Certior,  sc.  /actus,  'nor  would  Ulysses,  informed  by 
him  of  the  great  disaster,  have  come  as  an  avenger  to  Circe.' 

291.  Cyllenius,  Mercury,  so  named  from  Mount  Cyllene,  in 
Arcadia,  where  he  was  born.  He  was  called  pacifer,  because 
he  was  herald  of  the  gods.     Cf.  Fast.  5,  665  : 

Pacis  et  armorum  superis  imisque  deorum 
Arbiter,  alato  qui  pede  carpis  iter. 

Cf.  Od.  10,  302  sq.  : 

irSpe  <pa.pp.aKov  ' ApyeirpSvrrjs, 
4k  yalr)S  ipvcras,  teal  /xoi  <pvo~iv  avrov  eSet^er, 
pi^y  txhv  fx4\av  effjee,  yd\aKTi  5e  elutKov  &v9os' 
/j.S>\v  5e  fi.iv  Ka\4ovo~i  deol'  xa^e7r^"/  ^6'  T'  opvo~ffeiv 
avSpdai  ye  6vr]To7<rc  deol  5e  re  irdvra  Si/vavrcu. 

For  different  names  employed  by  gods  and  men,  a  usage  which 
is  often  referred  to  in  Homer,  cf.  xi.  640  : 

Hunc  Icelon  superi,  mortale  Phobetora  vulgus 
Nominat. 

292.  Tenetur,  Ms  held  by,'  i.e.  clings  to  the  ground  by  its 
black  root,  alluding  to  the  difficulty  of  pulling  it.  See  the 
passage  quoted  above  from  the  Odyssey. 

294.  Vocatus,  '  invited.' 

295.  Virga  mulcere.     Cf.  line  278. 

298.  Sociorum  corpora  is  here  a  natural  periphrasis  for 
socios,  as  it  was  the  restoration  of  his  companions  to  their 
natural  shape  that  Ulysses  desired. 

299  sq.  Cf.  Od.  10,  392  sq. : 

npoffa\(t(pev  tKacTTU)  <pap[utKov  &\\o' 
twv  5'  4k  fi\v  ixi\4(M>v  Tpi'x€S  eppeov,  as  nplv  ttpvffev. 
<pdpp.aKov  ov\6/j.(vov,  to  ffepiv  nope  irSrvia  Ki'oktj. 
F  2 
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300.  Notice  the  striking  alliteration  in  this  line. 

301.  '  Spells  are  uttered  the  opposite  of  those  spoken  before,' 
when  they  were  turned  into  swine. 

302.  '  As  she  recites  the  spell  so  we  rise  erect  from  the 
ground,'  literally,  in  proportion  as  she  sings  more  we  are  raised 
and  lifted  more  from  the  ground. 

Magis  hoc  =  eo  magis. 

303.  Cadunt,  '  drop  off.' 

Bifidosque,  &c,  '  and  the  cleft  disappears  from  our  cloven 
feet.' 

304  sq.  Redeunt,  &c,  'our  shoulders  are  restored  (literally, 
return),  and  forearms  are  fitted  on  to  the  upper  arms.' 

307.  Nos  testantia  gratos,  nor  did  we  speak  any  words 
before  '  words  of  gratitude,'  literally  words  testifying  that  we 
were  grateful. 

308-440.  The  transformation  of  Picus  is  narrated  to 
Macareus  by  one  of  the  handmaids  of  Circe,  who  tells  how  her 
mistress,  enamoured  of  Picus,  and  unable  to  shake  his  con- 
stancy to  his  wife,  changed  him  into  a  woodpecker  and  his 
attendants  into  various  animals.  His  wife,  Canens,  pimng  away 
in  grief  for  him,  melts  into  thin  air,  and  gives  a  name  to  the 
place  of  her  disappearance. 

The  story  of  the  transformation  of  Picus  is  referred  to  in 
Verg.  A.  7,  187  sq.,  and  was  fully  treated  by  Aemilius  Macer 
in  his  poem  on  birds. 

308.  Annua  mora,  '  a  year's  stay.' 

Praesens  vidi,  '  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes ;'  auribus  hausi, 
'  I  learned  by  hearsay.' 

311.  Talia,  i.e.  magida. 

312.  Duce  meo,  Ulysses. 

313.  Factum  de  mar-more  signum.  For  the  expression, 
cf.  v.  183:  signum  de  marmore. 

Picus  was  at  first  rudely  represented  by  a  wooden  pillar,  with 
a  woodpecker  on  the  top,  but  afterwards  as  a  young  man  with 
a  woodpecker  on  his  head. 
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315.  Coronis,  'wreaths,'  '  chaplets.' 

316.  Q,uis  foret,  &c,  depend  on  quaerenti  (sc.  mihi),  'to 
me  asking  who  he  was,  &c,  she  says.' 

319.  Hinc  quoque,  learn  my  mistress'  power  '  from  this 
too,'  as  well  as  from  her  having  changed  Macareus  himself  and 
his  companions  into  swine. 

Adice  mentem,  '  turn  your  attention.' 

320.  Ausoniis  in  terris,  i.e.  Italy,  so  called  from  the 
Ausones,  an  ancient  race.     See  note  on  line  7. 

Proles  Saturnia.     Cf.  Verg.  7,  48  sq.  : 

Fauno  Picus  pater  isque  parentem 
Te,  Saturne,  refert,  tu  sanguinis  ultimus  auctor. 

321.  TTtilium,  &c,  'a  fancier  of  war  chargers.'  Cf.  Verg. 
A.  7,  189  :   Picus  equum  domitor. 

322.  '  His  beauty  was  such  as  you  see '  :  sc.  in  the  marble 
figure. 

Licet  ipse,  &c.  '  you  can  see  his  beauty  for  yourself  (sc. 
in  the  statue),  and  you  may  judge  of  the  reality  from  the 
imitation.' 

324  sq.  Nee  adhuc,  &c,  'nor  could  he  yet,  owing  to  his  years 
(i.e.  owing  to  his  youth),  have  four  times  been  spectator  of  the 
contest  that  took  place  every  five  (according  to  our  mode  of 
reckoning  every  four)  years  at  the  Greek  Elis.'  His  age,  there- 
fore, strictly  speaking,  need  not  have  exceeded  thirteen  years, 
but  the  expression  is  doubtless  meant  to  convey  merely  that  he 
was  under  twenty  or  perhaps  under  sixteen. 

Notice  that  the  story  is  told  to  a  Greek  from  Ithaca,  whose 
home  was  not  far  from  Elis,  so  that  to  reckon  by  Olympiads  is 
natural  in  a  sense,  though  of  course  really  an  anachronism  in 
the  heroic  age. 

326  sq.  Suos  dryadas  "Verterat  in  vultus,  'had  attracted 
the  dryads,  had  drawn  their  attention,  to  his  face.' 

Most  editions  have  a  full  stop  after  pug-nam  in  line  325,  but 
wrongly  ;  for  the  connexion  is  'he  was  not  yet  sixteen  years  of 
age  when  he  had  attracted,'  &c. 
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328.  Albula  was  afterwards  called  Tiber.  See  Fast.  2, 
389  sq.:  Albula,  quern  Tibrin  tnersus  Tiber inus  in  undis 
Reddidit. 

Numici :  sc.  aquae. 

331.  Quaeque,  &c,  '  and  the  nymphs  who  haunt  the  wood- 
land realm  of  the  Scythian  Diana  and  the  adjoining  lake.'  The 
allusion  is  to  Aricia,  now  Ariccia,  or  Riccia,  near  which  was  a 
celebrated  temple  of  Diana  in  a  grove  on  the  borders  of  the 
Lacus  Nemorensis,  now  the  lake  of  Nemi.  The  priesthood  of 
this  temple  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Virbius,  an 
ancient  king  of  Aricia,  identified  in  legend  with  Hippolytus. 
The  office  was  won  by  slaying  the  holder  of  it,  who  consequently 
always  went  about  on  his  guard  with  a  drawn  sword.  Who- 
ever sought  the  office  had  to  be  a  fugitive  or  runaway  slave. 
He  was  obliged  first  to  pluck  the  golden  bough,  supposed  to 
have  been  the  mistletoe,  from  a  tree  in  the  grove,  and  then  to 
fight  with  the  priest  in  possession,  whom  he  superseded  if  he 
slew  him.  The  fugitive  slave  has  been  supposed  to  refer  to  the 
escape  of  Orestes  from  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  now  the  Crimea, 
when  he  was  in  danger  of  being  sacrificed  to  Diana  by  his  sistei 
Iphigenia ;  and  he  was  said  to  have  introduced  the  worship  of 
the  goddess  from  that  place,  whence  the  epithet  Scythicae. 
There  is  an  interesting  discussion  on  the  symbolism  of  the 
legend  in  Frazer's  '  Golden  Bough.' 

334.  Ionio  here  stands  for  '  Greek,'  and  wrongly  suggests 
(probably  on  the  erroneous  assumption  of  an  etymological  con- 
nexion between  Io?iius  and  /anus)  that  the  worship  of  Janus 
came  from  Greece,  instead  of  being  of  purely  Italian  origin.  Zin- 
gerle,  Magnus,  and  others  read  Ausonio,  i.e.  '  Italian,'  an 
appropriate  sense,  basing  their  reading  on  the  form  Aonio  which 
is  found  in  some  MSS.  Merkel  reads  innocuo,  and  points  out 
that  the  epithet  agrees  with  the  description  of  the  god  given  by 
Ovid  in  Fast.  1,  247—253.  The  reading  ancipiti  found  in  some 
MSS.  is  merely  an  unscientific  conjecture  {nefaria  interpolatio, 
as  Merkel  calls  it),  referring  to  the  usual  mode  of  representing 
Janus  with  two  faces. 

Venilia,  according  to  Vergil  (A.  10,  76),  was  the  mother  of 
Turnus. 

336.  Praeposito  cunctis,  '  preferred  to  all  other  suitors.' 
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Laurenti.  Cf.  Verg.  A.  7,  171:  Laurentis  regia  Pici. 
Laurentum  was  an  ancient  coast  town  of  Latium,  between 
Ostia  and  Lavinium. 

Tradita  est,  sc.  a  parentibus. 

337.  Kara,  &c,  'exceptional  in  beauty,  and  still  more  ex- 
ceptional in  vocal  skill.'  Cf.  vii.  622  sq.  :  patulis  rarissima 
ramis  Sacra  Iovi  quercus. 

338.  Canens  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere.  The  description 
of  her  musical  powers  is  similar  to  that  given  of  Orpheus  in 
Horace  C.  I,  12,  7  sq. 

339.  Long-a,  '  with  long  course,'  i.e.  great  rivers. 

343.  Indigrenas  apros.  The  marshes  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Laurentum  were  famous  for  their  boars. 

Tergumque  premebat.  The  same  expression  for  riding 
occurs  in  viii.  34:  — 

Terga  premebat  equi  spumantiaque  ora  regebat. 

344.  Bina.     See  note  on  line  205. 

345.  'Having  his  purple  cloak  close  buckled  with  a  brooch 
of  yellow  gold.'  For  the  use  of  ab  cf.  i.  417  :  postquam  vetus 
umor  ab  igne  Percaluit  solis  ;  iii.  571 :  fervens  et  ab  obice 
saevior  ibat. 

346.  Filia  Solis,  Circe.     Cf.  line  10. 

347.  Novas,  other  than  such  as  grew  about  Circeii.  Sim- 
mons. 

350.  Herbas  for  herbae,  the  antecedent  being  transferred  to 
the  relative  clause,  and  therefore  attracted  into  the  case  of 
the  relative. 

352.  For  aestus  used  of  mental  emotion,  the  ferment  of 
passion,  the  glow  of  love,  cf.  Her.  16,  25: — 

Perstet ;  et  ut  pelagi  sic  pectoris  adiuvet  aestum. 

853  sq.  Ne  possit,  &c,  'the  speed  of  his  horse  and  his 
attendants  thronging  round  prevented  her  from  approaching.' 
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355.  Licebit,  'although.' 

358.  Effigiem,  &c,  '  the  likeness  of  an  unreal  boar  without 
a  body,'  a  phantom  boar.     Cf.  xi.  429 :  tumuli  sine  corpore, 

'  cenotaphs.' 

360.  Densum  trabibus  nemus,  '  thickly  timbered  grove.' 

361.  Plurima,  &c,  'where  the  wood  is  thickest.'  Cf.  Hor. 
C.  4,  2,  30  sq.  :  plurimum  circa  nemus. 

362.  Praedae  petit  umbram,  '  gives  chase  to  the  phantom 
quarry,'  literally  the  shadow  of  booty. 

363.  Equique,  &c,  i.e.  dismounts  from  his  foam-covered 
steed. 

364.  Pedes,   '  on  foot.' 

365.  Concipit  preces,  'repeats  a  set  form  of  prayer.' 

Verba  precantia  is  the  more  definite  expression  after  the 
more  general  p?-eces,  'prayers  and  words  of  prayer.'  Cf. 
ii.  482  : — 

Neve  preces  animos  et  verba  precantia  flectant. 

F 'or  precantia  Merkel  reads  venejica,  '  magical.' 

366.  Ig-notosque,  '  strange  gods  she  prays  to  with  strange 
formula.'  On  the  use  of  ignotus  in  reference  to  magical  rites 
light  is  thrown  by  a  passage  in  Statius,  Theb.  4,  514  sq. : 

Scimus  enim  quicquid  dici  noscique  timetis, 

Et  turbare  Hecaten,  ni  te,  Thymbrae,  vererer; 

Et  tiiplicis  mundi  summum,  quern  scire  nefastum  est, 

where  triplicis  mundi  refers  to  the  lower  world,  as  explained  in 
note  on  line  in  above.  See  line  404  sq.,  where  the  deities 
appealed  to  by  Circe  are  enumerated,  and  vii.  192  sq.,  where 
Medea  is  the  speaker,  a  passage  that  forms  a  useful  commentary 
on  the  present. 

367.  Confundere,   '  to  obscure,'  'dim.' 

868.  'And  weave  a  veil  of  thirsty  clouds  over  the  sun's 
orb.' 
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Patrio  capiti,  referring  to  the  sun,  for  Circe  was  the  daughter 
of  the  sun.     See  line  346. 

Bibulus  is  an  appropriate  epithet  for  clouds  formed  by  drink- 
ing up  evaporated  moisture. 

369.  Turn  quoque,  '  then  also,'  as  on  the  other  occasions  re- 
ferred to  in  line  367  :  quo  solet,  &c. 

Cantato,  &c,  '  as  she  chants  her  spell  the  heaven  is  clouded 
over.'     Cf.  Paradise  Lost,  Book  2,  line  490: 

The  lowering  element 
Scowls  o'er  the  darken'd  landscape. 

370.  Nebulas,  'mists.' 

Caecis  vagantur  Lirnitibus,  'stray  in  darkened  paths.' 
Cf.  x.  456  :    Caecum  iter  explorat. 

372.  Nacta  locum  tempusque,  '  having  found  a  (favourable) 
place  and  time.'  Cf.  ix.  572  sq. :  apta  minuter  Tempora  nactus 
adit. 

373.  Quae  (sc.  lumina)  mea  (sc.  lumina)  ceperunt,  'have 
captivated.'     Cf.  Prop.  1,  1,  1 : 

Cynthia  prima  suis  miserum  me  cepit  ocellis. 

374.  Quae,  sc.  forma. 

Consule  nostris  Ignibus,  '  be  considerate  for  my  passion.' 
Cf.  ii.  300  :  rerum  consule  summae.  vii.  9  :  Concipit  interea 
•validos  Aeetias  ignes. 

375.  Socerum  Solem  accipe,  '  accept  the  Sun-god  as  youi 
father-in-law,'  namely,  by  marrying  Circe,  daughter  of  the 
Sun. 

Qui  pervidet  omnia,  Solem,  'HeAtos,  '6s  wocr'  ecpopa. 

376.  Nee  durus  despice,  '  and  do  not  sternly  slight.'  For 
durus,  'rough,'  'unkind,'  cf.  lines  587,  693,  704,  and  749.  Fer- 
reus  is  used  in  a  similar  sense  in  line  721. 

Titanida.     See  note  on  line  10. 
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378.  Altera,  sc.  Canens.    Cf.  xiii.  775  :  Altera  iam  rapuit, 

380.  Socialia  foedera,  '  the  nuptial  bond.'  Ovid  often  uses 
the  word  socialis  in  the  sense  of  coniugialis. 

381.  Ianigenam,  daughter  of  Janus.     See  line  334. 

382.  Titania,  Circe,  as  a  daughter  of  the  sun.     See  line  10. 

383.  Non  inpune  feres,  'you  will  not  come  off  with  im- 
punity.' This  is  the  usual  meaning  of  the  phrase,  cf.  viii. 
494  ;  but  the  sense  is  different  in  viii.  279 :  non  inpune  feremus, 
'we  will  not  suffer  this  to  go  unpunished,'  'we  will  not  suffer 
without  retaliating.' 

383.  Neque  reddere,  'nor  shalt  thou  be  restored  to'  Canens, 
i.e.  thou  shalt  never  return  to  her. 

384.  Both  this  and  the  following  line  are  rejected  by  Merkel. 
Haupt  retains  384,  but  rejects  385,  because  it  is  an  insipid  repe- 
tition of  line  384,  the  force  of  which  it  weakens,  because  rebus 
is,  to  say  the  least,  superfluous  after  disces,  and  because  of  the 
repetition  of  ait,  which  word  has  already  occurred  in  line  383. 

887.  Ter,  &c.  Three  and  multiples  of  three  were  regarded 
as  .sacred  numbers.     See  vii.  261  : 

Terque  senem  flamma,  ter  aqua,  ter  sulphure  lustrat. 

xiii.  952 : 

Et  purgante  nefas  noviens  mihi  carmine  dicto. 

The  transformation  of  Picus  is  mentioned  also  in  Verg.  A.  7, 
J89sq. : 

Picus,  equum  domitor,  quem  capta  cupidine  coniux 
Aurea  percussum  virga,  versumque  venenis, 
Fecit  avem  Circe,  sparsitque  coloribus  alas. 

388.  Se  is  accusative,  solito  is  ablative  after  velocius,  '  he 
himself  wonders  that  he  speeds  more  quickly  than  is  his  wont.' 
Cf.  iii.  198  sq. : 

fugit  Autonoeius  heros 
Et  se  tarn  celerem  cuiiu  miratur  in  ipso, 

where  the  change  of  Actaeon  into  a  stag  is  described. 
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390  sq.  '  Angry  that  he  is  suddenly  added  as  a  new  bird  to 
the  woods  of  Latium.'  For  the  mode  of  expression  cf.  v. 
673  sq. : 

Alteraque  alterius  rigido  concrescere  rostro 
Ora  videt,  volucresque  novas  accedere  silvis. 

391  sq.  The  poet  feigns  that  the  woodpecker  in  picking  insects 
from  the  bark  is  really  venting  his  wrath  on  the  forest  trees. 

393.  Purpureum  chlamydis,  &c.  See  line  345.  Haupt 
says  the  picus  maior  was  white  and  black  on  the  body,  and  red 
on  the  back  of  the  head. 

Traxere  colorem,  '  acquired  the  colour,'  'took  the  colour.' 
Cf.  ii.  236 : 

Aethiopum  populos  nigrum  traxisse  colorem. 

394.  Fibula,  &c,  'and  the  gold  that  had  been  (had  served 
as)  a  buckle  and  had  clasped  his  robe  becomes  plumage.' 

Cf.  viii.  318  : 

Rasilis  huic  summam  mordebat  fibula  vestem. 

396.  '  And  nothing  of  his  former  self  remains  to  Picus  except 
his  name.'  Merkel  reads  antiqui,  which  he  says  is  the  reading 
of  M.     Most  editors  read  antiquum. 

Nomina.     Plural  for  singular.     See  my  note  on  viii.  78. 

397  sq.  Clamato  Pico,  'having  called  "Picus."'  Cf.  ii. 
443  :  clamata  refugit,  '  when  her  name  was  cried  out,'  iii.  244 : 
certatim  Actaeona  clamant. 

399.  Tenuaverat  auras,  'had  cleared  the  air.'  Tenuare, 
'  to  rarefy,'  is  used  to  express  the  converse  of  the  process 
described  in  line  369  :  densetur  caelum. 

400.  •  And  she  allowed  the  mists  to  be  dispelled  by  the  wind 
and  sun.' 

For  recludere,  used  in  reference  to  the  opening  up  of  a 
landscape  as  a  mist  rises,  cf.  Verg.  G.  4,  51  sq.  : 

pulsam  hiemem  sol  aureus  egit 
Sub  terras  caelumque  aestiva  luce  reclusit. 
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401.  Criminibusque  premunt  veris,  'urge  against  her 
charges  that  are  well  grounded,'  i.e.  accuse  her  of  having  made 
away  with  Picus. 

402.  "Vim que  ferunt,  '  and  are  for  using  force.' 

404.  Ereboque  Chaoque,  summons  '  from  Erebus  and 
Chaos.'  Priscian,  6,  17.  cites  this  as  an  instance  of  the  omis- 
sicn  of  a b.  The  expression  is  here  used  to  denote  the  darkness 
and  yawning  abyss  of  the  lower  world. 

Chaos  was  the  mother  of  Erebus  and  Xox. 

405.  Longis  ululatibus,  'long-drawn  wails.'  Cf.  hi.  706: 
ictus  longis  ululatibus  aether. 

Hecate  was  the  goddess  of  the  moon,  of  night,  and  of  the 
under- world  and  magic. 

406  sq.  There  is  a  similar  description  of  the  working  of 
magic  spells  in  vii.  199  sq. 

Exsiluere,  '  were  uprooted.' 

407.  Vicina  arbor,  in  collective  sense,  '  the  neighbouring 
trees  faded.' 

408.  Pabula  is  for  gramina.     Cf.  line  43. 

410  sq.  Humus  serpentibus,  Sec,  '  the  ground  seemed  to 
crawl  with  black  serpents.'  Squalere  is  often  used  of  things 
that  present  a  neglected  or  offensive  appearance. 

411.  Tenues,  'thin,'  'shadowy,'  describes  the  unsubstan- 
tial character  of  disembodied  spirits. 

Volitare,  '  flit  to  and  fro.' 

Silentum,  '  the  deal.'  Cf.  v.  356  :  rex  pavet  ipse  silentum  ; 
xiii.  25  sq. :  (Aeacus)  qui  iura  silentibus  illic  Reddit.  The 
expression  umbrae  silentes  occurs  in  Verg.  A.  6,  264.  In  Ovid 
the  prevailing  form  of  the  gen.  pi.  of  adjectives  and  participles 
with  the  stem  -nt  is  um  not  turn,  as  being  more  convenient  in 
hexameter  verse.     So  agrestum  for  agrestium  in  line  635. 

412.  Paventis,  sc.  vulgi,  the  genitive  depending  on  ora. 
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418.  In  lines  278  and  295  Circe  was  said  to  touch  the  hair 
(capillos)  of  her  victims  ;  here  the  expression,  their  awe-stricken 
faces,  ora  mirantia,  is  naturally  substituted,  as  the  preceding 
words  describe  the  horrors  presented  to  their  sight. 

Venenata,  'bewitched,'  'enchanted.'  For  the  use  of  ab, 
se;  note  on  line  15. 

415.  In  iuvenes  veniunt,  various  monstrous  creatures 
'  come  upon  the  youths,'  i.e.  the  young  men,  the  companions 
of  Picus,  are  changed  into  various  monstrous  creatures. 

416.  Sparserat,  sc.  lumine. 

Tartessia.  Taitessus  was  a  district  in  the  south  of  Spain, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Baetis,  now  the  Guadalquivir.  Some, 
probably  wrongly,  regard  it  as  the  name  of  a  town,  perhaps 
Gades  or  Carteia. 

419.  Obvia  lumina  portant,  '  bear  torches  in  search  for 
him,'  literally  torches  to  meet  him. 

420.  Nee  satis,  &c,  'nor  is  his  bride  content  with  merely 
weeping.' 

For  nympha,  used  of  a  married  woman,  cf.  Her.  1,  27  : 

Grata  ferunt  nymphae  pro  salvis  dona  maritis. 

Canens,  however,  was  a  nymph.     See  line  333. 

421.  Dare  plaugorem  is  used  for  plangi. 
Se  proripit,  '  rushes  forth.' 

423  sq.  Redeuntia  solis  Lumina,  '  returning  dawns.' 
Inopem  somnique  cibique,  '  without  sleep  or  food.' 

426.  For  the  expression,  cf.  i.  728  : 

Ultimus  immenso  restabas,  Nile,  labori. 

427.  Longra,  '  far  extending,'  along  the  bank.  The  same 
epithet  is  here  used  of  a  river  bank  as  was  used  of  a  river  itself 
inline  339. 
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428.  Ipso  modulata  dolore.     Cf. 

Sorrow  is  the  source  of  song 
And  of  gentle  fancies. 

429  Olim,  '  at  times,'  like  quondam,  in  viii.  191.  Cf.  xi. 
508. 

430.  On  the  swan's  death-song,  see  Heroid.  7,  1  sq  : 

Sic  ubi  fata  vocant,  udis  abiectus  in  herbis 
Ad  vada  Maeandri  concinit  albus  olor. 

431.  Extremum,  adverb,  '  at  last.' 

432.  Cf.  Tempest : 

Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air. 

433.  Fama.  &c, '  the  legend  (the  saga),  however,  is  imprinted 
on  the  place,'  viz.  by  its  being  named  Canens,  owing  to  the  inci- 
dent just  mentioned.  For  the  construction,  cf.  viii.  539  sq.  : 
signataque  saxo  Nomina. 

434.  The  Camenae,  who  were  ancient  Italian  deities,  were 
early  identified  with  the  Greek  Muses. 

Here  ends  the  story  about  Picus,  begun  at  line  3x9,  and  told 
to  Macareus  by  one  of  Circe's  women. 

435.  Longum  per  annum.  The  year  Ulysses  spent  with 
Circe.     See  Line  308. 

437.  Dare  vela,  sc.  ventis,  '  set  sail.' 

438.  Titania.     Cf.  line  382. 
440.  Hoc  litus.     See  line  157. 

441—511.  Passing  on  from  Caieta,  where  Macareus  had  told 
them  the  story  of  Circe  and  her  magic  power,  Aeneas  and  his 
companions  come  to  the  river  Tiber.  Aeneas  gains  in  marriage 
the  daughter  of  Latinus,  but  becomes  involved  in  war  with 
Turnus,  king  of  the  Rutuli,  to  whom  she  had  been  betrothed. 
Turnus  sends  an  envoy,  Venulus,  to  seek  aid  from  Diomede, 
but  the  latter  refuses  to  take  part  against  Aeneas,  lest  he  should 
incur  the  displeasure  of  his  mother  Venus  ;  and  in  proof  of  the 
power  of  that  goddess  he  tells  how  she  transformed  Acmon  and 
his  companions  into  birds. 

The  story  is  told  in  Verg.  A.  II,  271  sq.,  and  in  the  Alex- 
andra of Lycophron. 
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441.  Aeneia  nutrix,  Caieta.     Cf.  Verg.  7,  I  sq.  : 

Tu  quoque  litoribus  nostris,  Aeneia  nutrix, 
Aeternam  moriens  famam,  Caieta,  dedisti. 

The  narrative  is  now  resumed  from  line  157. 

442.  Carmen,  'inscription,'  'epitaph.'     Cf.  ii.  326: 
Corpora  dant  tumulo,  signant  quoque  carmine  saxum. 

443.  Notae  pietatis  alumnus,  Aeneas,  who  bore  this  char- 
acter from  his  filial  love  for  his  father  as  well  as  his  piety 
towards  the  gods.     See  xiii.  624  sq. 

444.  Arg-olico,  sc.  igne,  i.e.  the  fire  with  which  the  Greeks 
burned  Troy,  '  rescued,  saved  me  from  the  fire  of  the  Greeks 
and  burned  me  with  that  which  was  my  due,'  i.e.  the  fire  of 
the  funeral  pyre. 

Quo  debuit,  sc.  me  cremare,  burned  me  with  the  fire  with 
which  he  ought  to  burn  me. 

445.  '  The  cable  fastened  to  the  grassy  bank  is  unloosed.* 
Cf.  line  248  and  xiii.  439,  also  Verg.  A.  7,  105  sq. : 

Laomedontia  pubes 
Gramineo  ripae  religavit  ab  aggere  classem. 

Observe  the  use  of  the  preposition  ab,   '  fastened  from?  we  say 
'  fastened  to.' 

446.  Procul  relinquunt,  i.e.  they  avoid  touching  at  Circeii. 
See  line  244. 

Infamatae,  '  of  ill  repute,'  on  account  of  dealing  in  magic. 
Note  that  que  is  attached  to  infamatae  instead  of  to  tecta, 
which  latter  word  it  connects  with  insidias. 

447.  Deae,  Circe. 

Lucosque,  &c.     Cf.  Verg.  A.  7,  29  sq. : 

Aeneas  ingentem  ex  aequore  lucum 
Prospicit  ;  hunc  inter  fluvio  Tiberinus  amoeno, 
Verticibus  rapidis  et  multa  flavus  harena, 
In  mare  prorumpit. 
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•x49.  Faunigenae.  Latinus  was  the  son  of  Faunus  and  the 
nymph  Marica.  His  daughter  had  been  betrothed  to  Turnus, 
but  on  the  arrival  of  Aeneas  was  given  to  the  latter. 

Potitur.     Cf.  xi.  217:  Hesioneque  data  potitur. 

450.  Cum  g-ente  feroci.  The  Rutuli,  a  people  who  lived 
on  the  coast  of  Latium.  Their  chief  town  was  Ardea,  where 
Turnus  lived. 

452.  Concurrit,  &c,  'all  Tuscany  engages  with  Latium.' 
Latio  being  the  dative  after  concurrit,  a  construction  common 
in  the  poets,  while  in  prose  cum  with  the  ablative  is  more 
usual. 

Tyrrhenia,  Etruria.  Mezentius,  the  despiser  of  the  gods, 
was  king  of  the  Etruscans,  and  took  the  side  of  Turnus. 

453.  Ardua,  '  hard  to  win.' 

Sollicitis  armis.  The  account  of  these  wars  occupies  the  last 
six  books  of  the  Aeneid. 

454.  TJterque,  both  leaders,  namely,  Aeneas  and  Turnus, 
increase  their  strength  by  foreign  aid.  The  Rutulians  were 
aided  by  Mezentius,  king  of  Etruria,  and  his  son  Lausus,  Aven- 
tinus,  the  son  of  Hercules,  Catillus,  Coras,  Camilla  of  the  Vol- 
scian  race,  and  others,  See  Verg.  A.  7,  647.  Evander  took 
the  side  of  the  Trojans. 

456.  Evander  is  said  to  have  come  into  Italy  from  Arcadia 
some  sixty  years  before  the  Trojan  war,  and  to  have  founded 
Pallantium  on  the  Tiber  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  Hill.  Ac- 
cording to  Vergil  he  was  still  alive  when  Aeneas  arrived  in 
Italy,  and  formed  an  alliance  with  him. 

457.  After  the  Trojan  war  Diomede,  driven  {profugus)  from 
his  native  Argos,  came  to  Daunia,  in  the  north  of  Apulia,  and 
founded  the  town  of  Argynpa,  or  Arpi,  said  to  be  derived  from 
"Apyos  tmriov.     It  was  near  Mount  Garganus. 

Venulus  was  sent  by  Turnus  as  an  envoy  to  ask  aid  from 
Diomede. 

458.  Iapyx  is  here  an  adjective,  '  Iapygian,'  the  same  as 
lapygius. 
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458  sq.  Maxima  moenia,  Arpi.  Cf.  Verg.  A.  n,  226  sq. : 
magna  Diomedis  ab  urbe  legati  responsa  ferunt. 

Diomede  helped  Daunus  in  his  war  against  the  Messapians, 
and  received  his  daughter  Euippe  in  marriage,  and  lands  as  a 
dower. 

460.  Postquam  .  .  .  peregit  .  .  .  petit.  The  force  of 
the  perfect  followed  by  the  present  is  '  when  he  had  fulfilled 
the  orders  of  Turnus  (namely,  to  go  to  Argyripa  for  aid)  and  is 
(now)  seeking  aid.'     Cf.  Verg.  3,  1  sq. : 

Postquam  res  Asiae  Priamique  evertere  gentem 
Inmeritam  visum  superis  ceciditque  superbum 
Ilium  et  omnis  Imrao  fumat  Neptunia  Troia  .  .  . 
Auguriis  agimur  divum. 

461  sq.  "Vires  excusat,  'pleads  his  (sc.  insufficient)  strength 
in  excuse,'  or,  as  we  would  say,  excuses  himself  on  the  plea  ct 
want  of  power. 

Aetolius  heros,  Tydeus,  the  father  of  Diomede,  was  a  son 
of  the  Aetolian  king  Oeneus. 

462.  Soceri,  Daunus,  whose  daughter,  Euippe,  Diomede  had 
received  in  reward  for  his  assistance  against  the  Messapians. 

Nee  se,  &c.  '  and  that  he  neither  wished  to  involve  in  battle 
the  tribes  of  his  father-in-law,  nor  had  men  of  the  race  of  his 
own  people  to  arm.' 

The  infinitives  velle  and  habere  depend  on  a  verb  of  saying 
to  be  supplied  from  excusat ;  et  addit  se  neque  velle,  iieque 
habere. 

E  gente  suorum,  i.e.  of  the  Argive  stock,  for  most  of  his 
comrades  had  been  turned  into  birds,  as  is  told  line,  498  sq. 

464.  Neve- et ne.     Cf.  note  on  line  16. 

465.  Admonitu,  &c,  i.e.  although  the  recollection  is  painful. 
Cf.  Verg.  A.  2,  3  : 

Infandum,  regina,  iubes  renovare  dolorem. 

466.  Perpetiar,  'I  will  control  myself  so  as  to  tell,'  'I  will 
take  heart  to  tell.'  Sustinere  is  similarly  used  for  audeo  in  xi. 
322  :  quae  se  praeferre  Dianae  Sustinuit.  The  tale  is  also  told 
in  Verg.  A.  II,  243  sq. 

G 
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467.  Danaas,  i.e.  Greek,  '  the  flames  kindled  by  the  Greeks.' 
For  the  mode  of  expression,  cf.  xiii.  7  :  Hectoreis  flammis. 

Paverunt,  from  pasco,  not  paveo. 

468.  Narycius  heros.  Ajax,  the  son  of  Oileus,  whose  birth- 
place was  Naryx,  a  town  of  the  Opuntian  Locrians.  At  the 
taking  of  Troy  he  did  violence  to  Cassandra,  tearing  her  away 
from  the  very  statue  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  (a  virgine 
virgine  rapta). 

469.  Digessit  in  omnes,  '  shared  with  all.' 

470.  Spargimur,  '  we  are  scattered.' 

471.  Noctem,  used  of  the  darkness  or  gloom  of  a  tempest  as 
in  Verg.  A.  1,  88  sq. : 

Eiipiunt  subito  nubes  coelumque  diemque 
Teucrorum  ex  oculis ;  ponto  nox  incubat  atra. 

ib.  3,   194  sq. :  caeruleus  supra  caput  adstitit  z'mber,  Noctem 
hiememque  ferens. 

472.  Danai,  '  we  Greeks.'  From  Danaus  the  Argives  were 
called  Danai,  which  name,  like  that  of  Argives,  was  often  used 
for  the  Greeks  collectively. 

Cumulum  cladis  is  in  opposition  to  Capharea,  'and  to 
crown  our  disaster  (we  suffer,  perpetitnur)  Caphareus,'  i.e.  we 
are  wrecked  on  Caphareus.  a  promontory  on  the  south-east  of 
Euboea,  where  the  fleet  of  the  Greeks  returning  from  Troy  was 
wrecked  through  the  anger  of  Minerva  for  the  outrage  on 
Cassandra  committed  by  Ajax.  The  incident  is  told  by  Vergil 
A.  11,  257  sq.: 

infanda  per  orbem 
Supplicia  et  scelerum  poenas  expendimus  omnes 
Vel  Priamo  miseranda  manus  ;  scit  triste  Minervae 
Sidus  et  Euboicae  cautes  ultorque  Caphareus. 

For  the  expression,  cf.  xi.  205  sq.  : 

addit 
Perfidiae  cumulum,  falsis  periuria  verbis. 

473.  Neve,  see  lines  464  and  16.  Before  the  clause 
Graecia,  &c,  understand  'know,'  'be  assured,'  or  some  such 
expression. 
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474.  Priamo  quoque,  '  even  to  Priam.' 

475.  Armiferae.  Athena's  equipment  is  described  in  ii. 
78  sq. : 

At  sibi  dat  clipeum,  dat  acutae  cuspidis  hastam, 
Dat  galeam  capiti,  defenditur  aegide  pectus. 

476.  Patriis  ab  agris,  i.e.  from  Argos. 

477.  During  the  siege  of  Troy,  Diomede  is  said  to  have 
wounded  Venus  in  the  right  hand,  as  narrated  in  Homer  II.  5, 
330  sq.  and  Vergil  A.  7,  29  sq. 

For  the  phrase  memores  poenas  exigit,  cf.  iv.  190  : 

Exigit  indicii  memorem  Cythereia  poenam. 

479.  Terrestribus  armis,  'in  conflicts  on  land.' 

480.  Mibi,  '  by  me,'  for  a  me. 

481.  Communis,  that  affected  all  the  Greeks.  See  lines 
469  sq. 

Inportunus,  '  stormy,'  '  dangerous.' 

482.  Pars  una,  '  one.'     See  line  288. 

484.  Deficiunt:  sc.  animis,  'lose  heart.' 

Acmon,  one  of  the  companions  of  Diomede,  came  from 
Pleuron,  a  city  in  Aetolia,  see  vii.  382,  whence  he  is  called 
neuronitis  in  line  494. 

486.  Patientia,  '  fortitude.' 

487.  Cytherea,  Venus. 

488.  Velle  puta,  'suppose  she  wished  it.' 

489  sq.  Est  locus  in  vulnus,  '  there  is  a  place  for  a  wound  ; 
but  when  fate  is  (understand  est)  at  its  worst  fear  is  conquered 
(lies  under  foot)  and  the  highest  pitch  of  suffering  knows  no 
anxiety.'  A  man  who  has  suffered  the  worst  can  fear  no 
more. 

Pessima  rerum,  '  the  worst  in  the  world.'     In  this  phrase 
the  gender  of  the  adjective  is  not  affected  by  rerum,  e.g.  Her. 
G2 
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9,  107  :  maxime  rerum.  xii.  502  :  fortissimo,  rerum  animalia. 
Hor.  S.  I,  9,  4:  quid  agis,  dulcissime  reru?n1  Cf.  Niobe's 
words  in  vii.  197  :  excessere  metum  mea  iam  bona.  Pont.  2,  2, 
31  :  fortuna  miserrima  tuta  est ;  Nam  timor  eventus  deterioris 
abest. 

491.  Licet.     Notice  the  lengthening  of  the  last  syllable. 

Quod  facit,  *  as  she  does.' 

493.  Mag-no,  &c.  This  is  usually  explained  as  ironical,  re- 
ferring potentia  to  Venus,  'much  we  value  her  great  power.' 
Some  MSS.  read  parz'o  for  magno,  which  gives  the  same  sense, 
but  in  the  direct  instead  of  the  ironical  mode  of  expression.  It 
accords  better  with  the  usual  sense  of  stare,  however,  to  explain 
'  our  great  power  costs  us  dear,'  i.e.  the  power  we  have  to  dis- 
regard the  wrath  of  the  goddess  because  we  have  already  suf- 
fered the  worst  is  dearly  purchased  by  the  hardships  we  have 
undergone.  Merkel  reads  magniloquentia,  '  our  boasting  is 
dearly  bought.' 

494.  Pleuronius.     See  note  on  line  484. 

496.  Numeri  maioris  amici,  '  the  greater  number  of  his 
friends,'  literally,  his  friends  belonging  to  the  greater  number, 
that  formed  the  greater  number. 

497.  Corripimus,  sc.  dictis,  '  reprove.'  Cf.  iii.  564  sq.  : 
hunc  cetera  turba  suorum  Corripiunt  dictis, 

498.  Cf.  ii.  373  sq. : 

Vox  est  tenuata  viro,  canaeque  capillos 
Dissimulant  plumae,  collumque  a  pectore  longe 
Pomgitur,  digitosque  ligat  iunctura  rubentes, 
Penna  latus  vestit,  tenet  os  sine  acumine  rostrum. 

499.  Abeunt.  This  is  the  word  regularly  used  by  Ovid  and 
by  Lucretius  to  express  metamorphosis,  'his  hair  is  transformed 
into  plumage.' 

Nova,  his  newly  formed  neck,  his  neck  in  its  new  form,  i.e. 
long  and  thin. 

501.  Cubitique,  &c,  '  and  his  elbows  curve  into  liglit  wings.' 
Cubitus  is  here  masculine,  the  neuter  form  cubitum  is  more 
usual. 
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502.  Magna,  &c,  'a  great  part  of  his  feet  takes  possession 
of  the  toes,'  or,  as  we  would  say,  '  the  toes  occupy  a  large  part 
of  his  feet,'  'a  large  part  of  his  feet  becomes  toes,'  as  is  the 
case  with  birds. 

503.  Finemque,  &c,  i.e.  end  in  a  point  or  beak. 

504.  Avkos,  "iSas,  'Pri£-livap,  NvKrevs,  companions  of  Dio- 
mede. 

Cum  Rhexenore  Nycteus  =  et  Rhexenor  et  Nycteus.  Cf. 
xii.  3  :  cum  fratribus  Hector. 

506.  Numerus  maior.  This  is  hardly  consistent  with  line 
496,  where  the  greater  number  were  said  to  have  reproved 
Acmon's  insolence,  and  should  not  therefore  have  suffered  the 
consequences  of  Venus'  wrath.  It  agrees,  however,  with  line 
511. 

507.  Plausis  alis,  '  napping  their  wings.' 

508.  Subitarum,  'suddenly  formed.'  Cf.  iii.  123:  subiti 
fratres,  said  of  the  armed  men  who  sprang  from  the  teeth  of 
the  dragon  slain  by  Cadmus,  xiii.  617  :  Praepetibus  subitis,  of 
the  birds  that  sprang  from  the  ashes  of  Memnon.  xi.  341: 
subitis pendentetn  sustulit  alis,  'suddenly  developed  wings.' 

509.  Ut  .  .  .  sic,  'though'  .  .  .  'yet.'  Before  the  clause 
ut,  &c,  understand  'know  that  it  was,'  or  some  such  expres- 
sion.    Cf.  line  473. 

These  birds  were  called  Diomedeae  aves,  and  were  said  to  be 
found  only  in  the  Insulae  Diomedeae,  now  St.  Domenico,  St. 
Nicola,  and  Capraria,  in  the  Adriatic,  north  of  the  promontory 
of  Garganus.  They  were  probably  a  kind  of  stormy  petrel. 
There  is  an  account  of  them  in  Flin.  H.  N.  io,  126 :  Nee  Dio- 
medeas  praeteribo  aves.  Iuba  cataractas  vocat  et  eis  esse  dentis 
oculosque  igneo  colore,  ceteto  candidis,  tradens.  Uno  hoc  in  loco 
totius  orbis  visuntur,  in  insula  quam  diximus  nobilem  Diomedis 
tumulo  atque  delubro,  contra  Apuliae  oram,  fulicarum  similes. 
Advenas  barbaros  clangore  injestant,  Graecis  tantum  adulantur 
miro  discrimine  velut  generi  Diomedis  hoc  tribuentes,  aedemque 
earn  cottidie  pleno  gutture  madentibus  pennis  perluunt  atque 
purificant,  zmde  origo  fabulae,  Diomedis  socios  hi  earum  effigies 
mutatos. 
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510.  Equidem,  '  I  for  my  part,'  in  contrast  with  his  trans- 
formed companions. 

Arida  Dauni  arva.  Cf.  Hor.  C.  3,  30,  10:  pauper  aquae 
Daunus. 

511.  Gener.  Diomede  had  maided  Euippe,  the  daughter  of 
Daunus. 

512—526.  Venulus,  the  envoy  of  Tumus,  on  his  homeward 
way,  sees,  near  a  cavern  in  Messapia,  a  wild  olive,  into  which 
an  Apulian  shepherd  had  been  transformed  for  having  used 
abusive  language  to  the  nymphs.  Antoninus  Liberahs,  31,  tells 
a  similar  story  of  the  same  neighbourhood. 

512.  Hactenus,  sc.  locutus  est.  Cf.  vii.  794  :  hactenus,  et 
tacuit. 

512.  Oenides,  Ot^€i'57js,Diomede,whowasgrandsonofOeneus. 
See  note  on  line  461. 

Calydonia  regna.  Oeneus  was  king  of  Calydon  in  Aetolia, 
and  so  the  kingdom  of  his  grandson  Diomede  is  called  Caly- 
donian,  although  it  was  in  Apulia  in  Italy.     See  line  458. 

513.  The  northern  part  of  Apulia,  from  the  Frento  to  the 
Auiidus,  was  called  Daunia,  the  central  part,  from  the  Aufidus 
to  Taientum  and  Brundisium,  Peucetia,  the  southern  part 
Iapygia  or  Messapia. 

515.  Levibus  cannis  nutantia,  'waving  with  slender 
reeds.'     For  nutantia  most  editors  read  latitantia,  'hidden.' 

Semicaper.  Pan  was  represented  with  horns  and  the  feet  of 
a  goat. 

516.  Quodam  tempore,   '  once  upon  a  time.' 

517.  Fugratas  is  predicative. 

519.  Rediit.  In  the  Latin  perfect  the  ending  was-ett.  The 
long  quantity  -  It  is  found  in  Plautus  and  the  older  writers,  and 
even  in  Ovid  we  have  it  after  i  in  the  compounds  of  eo,  e.g. 
rediit,  abut,  interilt.  See  Lindsay's  Short  Historical  Latin 
Grammar,  page  III. 
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520.  Numerals  is  here  used  of  musical  meaare  or  time, 
1  danced  with  a  rhythmical  movement  of  their  ieet.' 

521.  Improbat,  'derides.' 
Has,  sc.  choreas. 

Agresti,  'boorish,' 'awkward,'  'clumsy.' 

523  sq.  '  nor  was  his  mouth  silent,  until  a  tree  (i.e.  the  baric 
of  a  tree)  enclosed  his  throat,  for  he  is  now  a  tree,  and  from  its 
juice  you  may  recognise  his  temper.' 

525.  '  For  the  wild  olive  by  its  bitter  berries  shows  the  brand 
of  his  tongue.' 

Nota  was  the  brand  on  a  wine-jar  showing  its  age  and 
quality. 

Bacis  oleaster  amaris.  Lucretius,  in  6,  972,  says  of  the 
oleaster : 

Qua  nihil  est  homini  quod  amariu'  frondeat  esca. 

526.  Asperitas,  &c.  '  the  bitterness  of  his  words  passed  into 
them.' 

Illas,  sc.  bacas. 

527-565.  Turnus  sets  fire  to  the  ships  of  Aeneas,  but  Cybele 
transforms  them  into  sea-nymphs.  The  story  is  told  in  Verg. 
A.  9,  71  sq. 

527.  Hinc,  i.e.  from  the  Calydonia  regna  of  Diomede,  line 
512- 

Negata,  &c.  'bearing  word  that  the  Aetolian  arms  (i.e.  aid 
from  the  Aetolian  Diomede  :  see  line  461)  had  been  refused  to 
them.' 

528.  Sine  viribus  illis,  i.e.  without  the  forces  expected  from 
that  quarter. 

530  sq.  Avidas  faces,  '  greedy,'  '  devouring  torches,'  an 
epithet  used  of  fire  also  in  ix.  234:  avidis  comprenditur 
ignibus  agger.  lb.  172:   sorbent  avidae praecordia  flammae. 
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Finea  texta,  '  pinewood  fabrics,'  i.e.  ships,  as  in  xi.  524: 
cava  texta  carinae. 

531.  Ignesque,  &c.  'and  those  (i.e.  the  ships)  whom  the 
waves  spared  fear  fire,'  i.e.  fear  that  they  will  perish  by  fire. 

532.  Picem  et  ceras.  Pitch  and  wax  were  used  to  calk  the 
seams  in  the  ships.     Cf.  xi.  514  sq ; 

Iamque  labant  cunei,  spoliataque  tegmine  cerae 
Rima  patet  praebetque  viam  letalibus  undis. 

533.  Muleiber,  a  synonym  for  Vulcanus,  the  god  of  fire,  is 
i:sed  for  '  fire,'  as  in  ii.  5  ;  ix.  262.  Vulcanus  is  similarly  used 
for  '  fire '  in  vii.  104  sq. :  Vulcanum  naribus  efflant  Aeripedes 
tauri. 

Carbasus  f.  sing.,  carbasa,  n.  pi.,  properly,  'fine  linen,' 
then  used  in  the  sense  of  '  sails,'  as  we  use  '  canvas.' 

534.  Incurvae  carinae,  'of  the  rounded  keel.'     Simmons. 

535  sq.  '  "When  the  sacred  mother  of  the  gods,  remembering 
that  these  pine  trees  had  been  felled  on  the  heights  of  Mount 
Ida,  filled  the  air  with  the  jingling  of  the  clashing  cymbal  and 
with  the  sighing  of  the  boxwood  pipe  as  it  was  blown.' 

Idaeo  vertice,  here  refers  to  Mount  Ida  in  Crete,  which  was 
connected  with  the  worship  of  Rhea,  afterwards  identified  with 
Cybele,  the  great  mother  of  the  gods,  who  was  worshipped  on 
Mount  Ida  in  Mysia,  and  Mount  Dindymus  in  Phrygia. 

Aera  from  aer,  aeris  from  aes. 

538.  For  Cybele's  lion-chariot,  cf.  x.  704 ; 
Dente  premunt  domito  Cybeleia  frena  leones. 

539.  Sacrileg-a  dextra.  The  act  of  Turnus  was  sacrilegious 
because  the  ships  to  which  he  set  fire  were  made  of  timber 
from  Mount  Ida,  which  was  sacred  to  the  goddess  Cybele. 

540.  Eripiam,  'I  will  rescue  them,'  i.e.  the  ships. 

541.  Edax,  'consuming.'     Cf.  line  530  :  avidas  faces. 

542.  Intonuit,  impersonal,  '  it  thundered '  as  the  goddess 
spoke. 
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543.  Saliente  grandine,  '  rebounding,  pattering  hail.'  Cf. 
Verg.  G.  1,  449  :   in  tectis  crepitans  salit  horrida  grando. 

544.  Aera  not  aera.  This  word  and  tumidum  s.  c.  aeqitor 
are  governed  by  turbant  in  next  line. 

Subitis  concursibus,  '  the  sudden  encounter,'  sc.  of  the 
winds. 

545.  Astraei  (adj.)  fratres,  '  the  Astraean  brothers,'  are 
the  winds,  Zephyrus,  Boreas,  and  Notus,  which  were  said  to  be 
the  sons  of  the  Titan  Astraeus  and  of  Aurora.  See  Hesiod 
Theog.  376. 

546.  E  quibus,  sc.  ventis,  'the  strength  of  one  of  which 
winds.' 

546.  Alma  parens,  Cybele.  Alma,  'nourishing,'  'pro- 
pitious,'  is  a  common  poetical  epithet  of  Ceres,  Venus,  and  other 
patron  deities  of  the  earth,  of  light,  of  day,  wine,  &c. 

547.  Phrygiae,  i.e.  Trojan.  The  same  incident  is  described 
in  Verg.  A.  9,  117  sq. : 

Et  sua  quaeque 
Continuo  puppes  abrumpunt  vincula  ripis, 
Delphinumque  modo  demersis  aequora  rostris 
Ima  petunt.     Hinc  virgineae  (mirabile  monstrum) 
Quot  prius  aeratae  steterant  ad  litora  puppes, 
Reddunt  se  totidem  facies  pontoque  feruntur. 

549.  Corpora,  i.e.  flesh. 

550.  '  The  hooked  sterns  change  into  the  appearance  of 
heads.' 

551.  Abeunt,  '  are  transformed.'     See  note  on  line  499. 

552.  Sinus,  '  the  hull,'  '  hold,'  for  which  alveus  is  the  usual 
word. 

Carina,  'keel,'  often  used  for  'ship'  by  the  poets,  as  in 
line  560. 

553.  Spinae  mutatur  in  usum,  '  is  changed  to  serve  as  a 
backbone.'  For  the  expression,  cf.  i.  408  :  versa  est  in  corpo- 
ris usum. 
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554.  Lina,  &c,  'the  cordage  becomes  soft  hair,  the  sail  - 
yards  arms.' 

555.  Caerulus.  To  marine  deities  and  other  denizens  of  the 
sea  it  is  usual  to  apply  as  an  epithet  the  dark-green  colour  of 
the  element  in  which  they  live. 

556.  Exercent,  Sec,  '  ply  the  waves  with  their  girlish  sports,' 
disport  themselves  in  the  waves.  For  the  use  of  exercere,  cf. 
the  expression  in  Childe  Harold  : 

And  vex  with  mirth  the  drowsy  ear  of  night. 

557  sq.  Durisque,  <Scc,    '  and  though  bom  on  the  rugged 

mountains  they  frequent  the  smooth  sea.' 

Nee  eas  sua  tangit  origo,  '  nor  does  their  origin  affect 
them,'  i.e.  though  they  were  grown  on  the  mountains  they  do 
not  pine  after  them. 

560.  lactatis,  '  storm  tossed.' 

561.  Subposuere  manus,  sc.  ad  iuvandum,  '  they  often 
lent  a  helping  hand  to  storm-tossed  ships.' 

Achivos,  i.e.  Greeks,  and  so  Pelasgos  in  the  next  bine. 

562.  Cladis  Phrygiae,  i.e.  the  fall  of  Troy. 

563.  Neritiae  ratis,  '  the  ship  of  Ulysses.'  Cf.  note  on 
line  159. 

Fragmina,  referring  to  the  time  when  Ulysses  was  leaving 
Calypso,  and  Xeptune  wrecked  his  raft. 

564.  Laetis,  &c,  'were  glad  to  see  the  ship  of  Alcinous 
harden,  and  a  coating  of  rock  cover  the  timber.'  The  ship 
which  Alcinous,  king  of  the  Phaeacians  sent  to  convey  Ulysses 
back  to  Ithaca  was  changed  into  a  rock. by  Neptune.  It  is 
reputed  to  be  the  modern  islet  of  Pontikonisi,  i.e.  Rat-island, 
opposite  Canone,  in  Corfu.     See  Od.  13,  163  : 

os  fj.iv  Xaav  edrjKe,  Kal  ippi£coo~ev  ZvepQev. 

566-580.  In  the  progress  of  the  war  between  Aeneas  and 
Turnus,  Ardea,  the  capital  of  the  latter,  is  burned,  and  from 
its  ashes  rises  the  heron,  which  also  bears  the  same  name, 
Ardea. 

Ovid's  source  for  the  story  was  probably  Hyginus. 
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666.  In  nymphas,  &c,  '  the  fleet  having  been  changed 
into  living  sea-nymphs.'  For  the  pregnant  use  of  animare,  in 
the  sense  of  to  transform  a  lifeless  object  into  a  living  body, 
cf.  iv.  619  :  quas  (sc.  Gorgonei  capitis  guttas)  animavit  in 
angues. 

567.  Metu  monstri,  '  through  fear  of  the  portent.' 
Rutulum,  the  Rutulian,  i.e.  Turnus. 

568.  Perstat,  sc.  Rutulus. 

Habetque,  &c,  'and  each  side  has  its  deities,' Juno,  the 
bitter  enemy  of  the  Trojans,  see  line  581  and  xiii.  573,  being 
on  the  side  of  Turnus,  and  Venus  being  on  the  side  of  Aeneas. 
See  xiii.  625. 

Quodque,  &c,  '  and  what  is  equivalent  to  divine  help,  they 
have  courage.'  For  the  expression,  cf.  Verg.  A.  10,  773  :  dex- 
tra  mihi  dens, 

569.  Nee  iam  dotalia  regna.  See  note  on  line  449.  Lavi- 
nia,  the  daughter  of  King  Latimus,  had  been  betrothed  to 
Turnus  before  the  arrival  of  Aeneas. 

571  sq.  'But  'tis  victory  they  seek,  and  they  wage  war 
through  shame  at  giving  it  up '  (sc.  without  conquering). 
Vicisse  is  equivalent  to  victoriam.  Cf.  the  use  of  posse  in  line 
100,  and  ii.  483  :  Posse  loqni  eripitur.  For  the  use  of  deponendi, 
sc.  belli,  cf.  viii.  47  : 

Me  tamen  accepta  poterat  deponere  bellum. 

572.  Victricia  is  predicative,  '  and  at  last  Venus  sees  ihe 
arms  of  her  son  victorious.' 

573.  Turnusque  cadit.  Vergil's  Aeneid  ends  with  the 
death  of  Turnus,  who  was  slain  by  Aeneas  in  single  combat. 

574.  Dardanus,  adjective,  like  Dardanius,  '  Dardanian,' 
poetical  for  Trojan,  from  Dardanus,  the  ancestor  of  the  royal 
race  of  Troy. 

575.  Abstulit,  'consumed.'      Cf.  ix.  262  sq. :  quodcumque 

fuit  populabile  flammae  Mulciber  abstulerat. 

Latuerunt,  '  were  buried  '  under  the  smouldering  aslies. 
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576.  Praepes,  '  a  bird,'  sc.  ardea,  •  the  heron.' 

577.  '  "-"oars  upwards,  and  beats  the  ashes  by  flapping  its 
wings.' 

Everberat  does  not  mean  'beats  off,'  '  shakes  off'  the  ashes ; 
but  '  beats  violently,'  as  appears  from  the  following  passages, 
Verg.  A.  12,  866  :  clipeum  everberat  alts.  Quint.  2,4,  18  :  cor- 
vum,  qui  os  oculosque  hostis  Galli  rostro  atque  alis  everberaret. 

The  allusion,  as  appears  from  line  580,  is  to  beating  the  breast 
in  sign  of  mourning.  The  ashes  of  the  burned  town  are  changed 
into  a  bird,  and  that  bird  beats  the  ashes  from  which  it  rises  in 
token  of  mourning  for  the  destruction  of  the  town. 

The  shrill  scream  (sonus),  the  leanness  (macies),  and  the 
vhiteness  (pallor)  of  the  heron  are  all  quoted  as  symbols  of 
mourning. 

580.  Ipsa,  &c,  '  Ardea  is  lamented  by  the  beating  of  her 
own  wings,'  i.e.  of  wings  that  sprang  from  her  own  ashes. 

581-608.  The  Apotheosis  of  Aeneas. 

581.  Ipsamcrue  Iunonem,  'and  even  Juno  herself,'  who 
had  of  all  the  gods  been  the  most  hostile  to  Aeneas,  because 
Paris  had  awarded  the  prize  of  beauty  to  his  mother  Venus. 
Vergil  in  A.  12,  791  sq.  represents  Jupiter  as  remonstrating  with 
Juno  for  her  continued  hostility  to  Aeneas,  though  she  knew  he 
was  destined  to  become  a  god. 

583.  Bene  fundatis,  &c.  Ascanius,  here  as  often  called 
lulus,  was  not  yet  of  mature  years,  but  the  sovereignty  had  been 
so  well  established  by  Aeneas  that  it  remained  secure  under  the 
guardianship  of  Lavinia  as  narrated  in  Livy  1,  3:  nondum 
tnaturus  imperio  Ascanius  Aeneae  films  erat ;  tamen  id  im- 
p  rium  ei  ad pitberem  aetatem  incolume  ??iansit,  tantisper  tutela 
tnuliebri,  ta?ita  indoles  in  Lavinia  erat,  res  Latina  et  regnum 
avituin  paterniimque  puero  stetit. 

584.  Tempestivus  caelo,  '  ripe  for  heaven,'  i.e.  for  deifi- 
cation. 

Cythereius  heros.  Aeneas,  so  called  from  his  mother 
Venus,  who  was  worshipped  at  Cythera  (Cerigo),  and  hence 
named  Cytherea.     Cf.  xiii.  625. 
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585.  Ambierat,   '  had  canvassed.'     Cf.  xiii.  288  sq. : 

Scilicet  idcirco  pro  nato  caerula  mater 
Ambitiosa  suo  fuit, 

where  Thetis  is  begging  for  her  son  Achilles  a  suit  of  armour 
from  Vulcan. 

Colloque  parentis  circumfusa,  '  embracing  her  father's 
neck.' 

587.  Dure.     Cf.  line  376. 

589.  Q,uamvis  parvum,  &c,  'grant  him  divinity,  however 
limited.'  Cf.  i.  171  sq.,  where  the  gods  are  divided  into  nob/les 
and  plebs.  The  rank  claimed  for  Aeneas  was  that  of  a  deiried 
hero,  one  of  the  Indigites,  who  were  regarded  as  the  patron 
deities  of  their  country.  This  is  the  rank  distinctly  assigned  to 
Aeneas  by  Jupiter  in  addressing  Juno,  Verg.  A.  12,  794  sq.  : 

Indi^etem  Aenean  scis  ipsa,  et  scire  fateris, 
Deberi  caelo,  fatisque  ad  sidera  tolli. 

590  sq.  Satis  est,  &c.  Referring  to  Aeneas'  visit  to  the 
Shades  in  company  with  the  Sibyl.     See  line  116  sq. 

Inamaoile  regnum.     Cf.  iv.  477  sq.  : 

Inamabile  regnum 
Desere  teque  refer  caeli  melioris  ad  auras. 

592.  Coniunx  reg-ia.  Juno,  wife  of  Jupiter.  The  passage 
is  explained  by  Verg.  A.  12,  841  : 

Adnuit  his  Iuno  et  mentem  laetata  retorsit. 

595.  Quaeque  petis  pro  quoque  petis,  i.e.  et  tu,  quae 
petis,  et  ille  [filius  tuus),  pro  quo  petis,  '  you  are  worthy  of  the 
gift  of  heaven,  both  you  who  crave  it  and  he  on  whose  behalf 
you  crave  it.' 

597.  Iunctis  columbis.  Cf.  xv.  386  :  Cythereiarfasque 
cohtmbas.  Besides  the  dove,  the  swan  and  the  sparrow  were 
also  sacred  to  Venus. 
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600.  For  the  lustration  by  a  river  as  a  preparation  for  deifi- 
cation, compare  the  purification  of  Glaucus  described  in  xiii. 
95°  sq. : 

Utque  mihi  quaecumque  feram  mortal ia  demant, 
Oceanum  Tethynque  rogant.    Ego  lustror  ab  illis, 
Et  purgante  nefas  noviens  mihi  carmine  dicto. 
Pectora  fluminibus  iubeor  supponere  centum. 

Quaecumque  obnoxia  morti,  '  whatever  was  liable  to 
death,'  'every  mortal  element.'  Cf.  line  603  :  quicquid  fuerat 
mortale. 

601.  Abluere  et  deferre  sub  aequora.     Cf.  II.  1,  314: 

ot  5'  aTreAvixaivovTO  Ka\  els  0A0  \v/j.ar'  $0aX\ov. 

Tacito  cursu.  Its  course  was  silent  as  winding  sluggishly 
among  reeds.     See  line  588. 

602.  Cornig-er.  River-gods  are  represented  with  horns  as  a 
symbol  of  strength,  or  in  allusion  to  the  branching  of  a  river  at 
its  delta. 

605  sq.  Divino,  &c.     Cf.  Verg.  G.  4,  415  : 

Haec  ait,  et  liquidum  ambrosiae  diffundit  odorem, 
Quo  totum  nati  corpus  perduxit ;  at  illi 
Dulcis  compositis  spiravit  crinibus  aura. 

607.  Contigit  os.     Cf.  ii.  122  sq. : 

Turn  pater  ora  sui  sacro  medicamine  nati 
Contigit. 

Turba  Quirini,  the  Roman  people,  as  Quirinus  was  an 
epithet  of  Romulus.     So  populus  Quirini  is  found  in  xv.  756. 

608.  Indigetem.  The  di  indigites  correspond  to  the  deal 
eyx^pioi,  yriyeveTs.  Cf.  Livy,  I,  2,  6:  situs  est  (Aeneas), 
quemcunque  eum  dici  ius  fasque  est,  super  Nuniicium  flumen, 
lor  em  Indigetem  appellant. 

609-697.  The  list  of  the  kings  of  Alba  Longa  is  continued 
down  to  Procas,  in  whose  time  lived  Pomona,  an  Italian  divinity 
of  the  fruit  of  trees.  Enamoured  of  her,  Vertumnus,  god  of  the 
changing  seasons,  to  win  her  favour  assumes  various  forms,  and 
among  them  that  of  an  old  woman,  in  which  character  he  tells 
the  story  of  Iphis  and  Anaxarete. 
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609.  Binominis,  '  having  two  names,'  for  Ascanius  was  also 
called  lulus.  See  line  583.  Another  version  of  the  story  made 
lulus  the  son  of  Ascanius. 

610.  Res,  '  the  state.' 

611.  Repetita,  '  revived.'  The  father  of  Aeneas'  bride 
Lavinia  was  also  called  Latinus. 

Antique  goes  with  sceptro  in  next  line. 

612.  Nomina  cum  sceptro  =  et  nomen  et  sceptrum.  Cf. 
line  504. 

Subit,  'comes  next,'  'succeeds.'  Cf.  i.  114:  subiit  argentea 
proles,  Auro  deterior. 

Alba  is  here  a  man's  name ;  hence  clarus.  See  Various 
Readings. 

614.  Ab  illis,  'after  them.' 

For  the  list  of  kings  here  given,  cf.  Fast.  4,  39  sq.,  which 
forms  a  commentary  on  the  present  passage : 

Venimus  ad  felix  aliquando  nomen  Iuli, 

Unde  domus  Teucros  Iulia  tangit  avos. 
Postumus  hinc  :  qui  quod  silvis  fiiit  ortus  in  altis, 

Silvius  in  Latia  gente  vocatus  erat. 
Isque,  Latine,  tibi  pater  est ;  subit  Alba  Latinum, 

Proximus  est  titulis  Epytus,  Alba,  tuis. 
Ille  dedit  Capyi  recidiva  vocabula  Troiae 

Et  tuus  est  idem,  Calpete,  factus  avus. 
Cumque  patris  regnum  post  hunc  Tiberinus  haberet, 

Dicitur  in  Tuscae  gurgite  mersus  aquae, 
lam  tamen  Agrippam  natum  Remulumque  nepotem 

Viderat :  in  Remulum  fulmina  missa  ferunt. 
Venit  Aventinus  post  hos,  locus  unde  vocatur, 

Mons  quoque  :  post  ilium  tradita  regna  Procae. 

615.  Tusci  fluminis.  Livy  1,  3,  6  :  fluvius  Albula,  quern 
nunc  Tiberim  -vocant. 

618.  Imitator  fulminis.  About  this  affair  nothing  more 
is  known,  but  a  similar  story  is  told  of  Salmoneus  in  Verg.  A.  6, 
585  sq.  : 

Vidi  et  crudeles  dantem  Salmonea  poenas, 
Dum  flammas  Iovis  et  sonitus  imitatur  Olympi. 
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619.  Moderatior,  '  less  presumptuous.'  Cf.  xiii.  356  :  moJe- 
ratior  A  tax. 

622.  Palatinae  gentis.  The  nation  that  dwelt  near  the 
Palatine  Hill  and  the  place  where  Rome  afterwards  stood. 

Summam  g-entis,  '  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation.'  Cf.  xiii. 
192 :  siimma  sceptri. 

Proca.  For  this  form,  instead  o  Procas,  cf.  vi.  400,  Marsya, 
the  Latin  form  for  the  Greek  form  Marsyas,  and  vii.  170,  Aeeta 
for  Aeetes. 

623.  Here  begins  the  digression  about  Pomona.  The  narra- 
tive about  the  Alban  kings  is  resumed  at  line  772. 

Qua,  ablative  depending  on  sollertius  in  next  line,  '  more 
skilfully  than  who.' 

624.  Hamadryadas,  '  wood-nymphs.' 

625.  Arborei  fetus,  fruit. 
Studiosior.     Cf.  line  321. 

626.  TJnde,  i.e.  from  the  fruit  (pomum)  she  loved  she  was 
called  Pomona. 

627.  Felicia  poma,  as  in  xiii.  719  and  ix.  92.  The  epithet 
felix,  properly  applied  to  the  tree,  is  transferred  to  the  fruit. 
Cf.  Livy  5,  24 :  ?udla  felix  arbor,  nihil  frugiferum  in  agrj 
relict  urn. 

628.  laculo,  '  hunting  spear.'     Cf.  ii.  414: 

Et  modo  leve  manu  iaculum,  modo  sumpserat  arcum. 
Dextera  is  the  subject  to  gravis  est. 

629.  Luxuriem,  'rank  growth.'    Cf.  Verg.  G.  1,  112: 

Luxuriem  segetum  tenera  depascit  in  herba. 

Premit,  'prunes.'  Cf.  Hor.  C.  1,  31,  9:  Premant  Calena 
falce  quibus  dedit  Fortuna  vitem. 

Spatiantia  passim,  'straggling.'  Cf.  Hor.  Epod.  2,  11  sq. : 
Inutilesque  falce  ramos  amptttans,  Feliciores  inscril. 
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630  sq.  Fisso,  &c,  'at  another  time  slitting  the  bark  in- 
grafts a  slip,  and  supplies  sap  to  a  nursling  that  was  not  its 
own.' 

634.  Q,uoque  means,  not  only  has  she  other  engagements, 
she  is  '  also  '  without  desire  for  love. 

635.  Agrestum.  These  were  the  rustic  deities,  as  appears 
from  lines  637  sq.  For  the  form  agrestum  instead  of  agrestium, 
see  note  on  line  411,  and  cf.  i.  150  :  caelestum  ;  viii.  500  :  men- 
sum. 

637.  Saltatibus  apta,  '  ever  ready  for  the  dance,'  •  devoted 
to  dancing.'     Cf.  line  25. 

638.  Pinu,  &c,  '  gods  like  Pan  (i.e.  woodland  gods)  having 
their  horns  wreathed  with  pine  leaves.' 

639.  Iuvenilior  annis,  '  younger  than  his  years,'  i.e.  on 
whom  his  years  sit  lightly,  so  that  he  has  the  sprightliness  and 
the  passions  of  a  younger  man. 

640.  Quique  deus.  &c,  Priapus,  the  god  of  gardens.  In 
Hor.  Sat.  1,  8,  2,  Priapus  is  called  furum  aviumque  Maxima 
formido. 

641.  The  connexion  is  quid  non  .  .  .  fecere  .  .  .  ut  pote- 
rentur  ea,  '  what  did  they  not  do  to  gain  her  ? '  The  form 
poterentur  follows  the  3rd  conjugation,  as  poiitur.  Cf.  xiii.  130  : 
poteremur. 

Sed  enim,  like  bXha.  yap,  'but  indeed.' 

642.  Hos  quoque,  '  even  these.' 

Felicior,  '  more  successful.' 

With  the  following  passage  compare  the  Elegy  on  Vertumnus 
by  Propertius  5,  2. 

643.  Habitu,  '  in  the  guise.' 

Duri,  'hardy,'  'sturdy,'  a  common  epithet  of  husbandmen. 

644.  Verique,  &c,  '  he  was  the  very  picture  of  a  true  reaper.' 
Cf.  Propert.  5,  2,  28  :   Corbis  et  imposito  pondere  messor  eram, 
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645.  Tempora,  &c.     Cf.  Propert.  5,  2,  25  sq. : 

Da  falcem  et  torto  frontem  mihi  comprime  faeno, 
Iurabis  nostra  gramina  secta  manu. 

646.  Desectum  grameu  versasse,  '  to  have  been  tossing 
the  mown  grass.' 

647.  Stimulos,  'goad.' 

Rigida,  'rough,'  'hard,'  describing  the  labourer's  homy 
hand.     Cf.  line  797,  Mart.  7,  71,  4  :  rigidus  fossor. 

648.  'You  would  take  your  oath  he  had  only  just  unyoked 
the  wear}'  oxen  from  the  plough,'  i.e.  you  would  feel  quite  sure 
he  was  a  ploughman  fresh  from  his  work. 

649.  '  If  a  pruning-hook  were  put  in  his  hand  he  would  have 
seemed  a  hedger  or  vine-dresser.' 

650.  'If  he  had  taken  a  ladder  on  Ins  shoulders  you  would 
have  said  he  was  going  to  gather  fruit.'  Gierig  explains  :  ince- 
debat  capite  per  gradus  scalarum  inserto,  but  it  is  unnecessary 
to  suppose  that  he  put  his  head  through  the  rounds  of  the 
ladder. 

651.  '  He  seemed  a  soldier  when  he  took  the  sword,  a  fisher- 
man when  he  took  the  rod  in  hand.'    Cf.  Propert.  ib.  27  : 

Arma  tuli  quondam,  et  (memini)  laudabar  in  illis. 

653.  TJt  eaperet,  &c,  '  that  he  might  enjoy  the  pleasure 
of  gazing  at  her  beauty.' 

654.  'His  brows  bound  with  a  coloured  turban.'  For  the 
mitra,  '  coif,'  'head-dress,'  as  part  of  an  old  woman's  attire,  cf. 
Fast,  4,  517  :  simularat  anient  mitraque  capillos  Presserat.  Ib. 
3,  669  : 

Ilia  levi  mitra  canos  redimita  capillos 
Fingebat  tremula  rustica  liba  manu. 

Compare  also  iii.  275  : 

Simulavit  anum  posuitque  ad  tempora  canos 
Sulcavitque  cutem  rugis  et  curva  trementi 
Membra  tulit  passu. 
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vi.  26  sq. 


Pallas  anum  simulat  falsosque  in  tempora  canos 
Addit  et  infirmos  baculo  quoque  sustinet  artus. 

655.  Per  tempora,  '  over  her  brow,'  '  on  her  forehead.' 
Cani,  sc,  capilli,   '  gray  hairs.' 

656.  Assimulavit  anum,  '  counterfeited  an  old  woman.' 
Cf.  xi.  310:  Phoebus  anum  simulat. 

Cultos,   'trim.' 

657.  Tanto  potentior,  sc.  quam  opinata  sum,  or  quanto  cul- 
tiores  hortos  habet,  a  formula  of  praise,  equivalent  to  '  how 
powerful!'  literally,  'so  much  more  powerful,'  '  all  the  more 
powerful.' 

659.  Incurva,  '  bent  down,'  like  an  old  woman  bent  with 
age. 

660.  Pandos  autumni  pondere,  '  bent  down  with  the  weight 
of  autumn  fruit.'     Cf.  ix.  91  sq. : 

tulit  praedivite  cornu 
Autumnum  et  mensas,  felicia  poma,  secundas. 

662.  Quam,  sc.  ulmum. 

Socia  cum  vite.  In  Italy  it  was  the  custom  to  train  the 
vines  to  elm  trees.     Cf.  x.  100:  amictae  vitibus  ulmi. 

Probavit,  'admired.' 

663.  Caelebs,  'unwedded,'  i.e.  without  having  the  vine 
shoots  trained  to  it,  as  is  explained  by  the  following  words, 
sine  palmite. 

Truncus,  sc.  ulmi. 

There  is  a  very  similar  passage  in  Catullus  62,  49  sq. : 
vidua  in  nudo  vitis  quae  nascitur  arvo 
Numquam  se  extollit  numquam  mitem  educat  uvam, 
Sed  tenerum  prono  deflectens  pondere  corpus 
lam  iam  contingit  summum  radice  flagellum : 
Hanc  nulli  agricolae,  nulli  coluere  invenci : 
At  si  forte  eadem  est  ulmo  coniuncta  marito, 
Multi  illam  agricolae,  multi  coluere  iuvenci. 
H  2 
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665.  Vitis  is,  according  to  a  common  usage,  transferred  to 
the  relative  clause  from  the  antecedent  clause  where  it  would 
naturally  stand,  haec  quoque  vitis,  quae. 

668.  Te  coniungere,  sc.  viro,  '  unite  yourself  to  a  husband.' 

669.  The  words  atque  utinam  velles,  '  and  would  thou 
wert  willing,'  are  equivalent  to  a  protasis,  '  if  thou  wert  willing, ' 
and  the  apodosis  begins  at  Helene,  &c. 

670.  Procis.  Twenty-nine  suitors  of  Helen  are  named  in 
Apollodorus  3,  10,  8. 

Quae  Lapitheia,  &c,  '  she  who  excited  the  battle  of  the 
Lapithae,'  i.e.  Hippodamia,  at  whose  marriage  with  Pirithous 
the  famous  fight  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithae  took  place.  The 
story  is  told  in  xii.  2iosq.,  where  Hippodamia  is  called  Hippo- 
dame. 

671.  Coniunx,  Penelope. 

Nimium.  tardantis,  too  slow  to  return.  See  Various 
Readings. 

675.  Te  iungere,  sc.  viro,  '  to  make  a  good  match.'  Cf. 
lines  668  and  677. 

Anum  haxic,  that  is,  '  me.' 

677.  Reice,  scanned  as  dactyl.  In  Vergil  E.  3,  96,  it  is 
scanned  as  a  trochee  race. 

Vulg-ares,  '  commonplace,'  '  every  day.' 

Taedas,  '  marriage.' 

678  sq.  '  And  choose  Vertumnus  as  partner  of  thy  couch,  for 
•whom  hold  me  too  as  surety.' 

682.  Primus  et  ultimus.  Cf.  Propert.  I,  12,  20 :  Cynthia 
prima  f  nit,  Cynthia  finis  erit. 

683.  Ardor,  his  first  and  last  'passion,'  as  we  say. 
Suos  anuos,  i.e.  his  life. 
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684  sq.  Naturale  decoris  Munus,  'nature's  own  gift  ol 
beauty.'     Cf.  Twelfth  Night : 

Tis  beauty  truly  blent,  whose  red  and  white 
Nature's  own  sweet  and  cunning  hand  laid  on. 

685.  Cf.  Propert.  5,  2,  21  sq. : 

Opportuna  mea  est  cunctis  natura  figuris  ; 
In  quamcunque  voles  verte,  decorus  ero. 

687.  Quid  quod,  this  elliptical  question  'what  (as  to  the 
fact)  that,'  '  why  (should  I  speak  of  this)  that,'  is  often  used  to 
introduce  a  new  point;  translate  'what,  as  to  your  loving,'  &c. 

Amatis,  not  for  amas,  but  'you  two  love,'  i.e.  Pomona 
and  Vertumnus.  The  second  person  plural  is  never  used  in 
Latin  in  addressing  one  person. 

689.  Fetus  arbore  demptos,  '  fruit  gathered  from  the  tree.' 
Cf.  xi.  113  :  demptum  tenet  arbore  pomum. 

691  sq.  Miserere,  &c,  '  pity  his  love  (literally,  him  loving) 
and  believe  that  he  himself  is  here  and  begging  what  he  seeks 
with  my  lips.' 

693.  Cf.  lines  749  and  750. 

694.  Idalien.  Venus  bore  this  name  (l8a\la,  tj)  from  her 
sanctuary  at  Idalium  in  Cyprus. 

Memorem  iram,  'unrelenting wrath.'  Cf.  line 477:  memores 
poenas. 

Rhamnusis,  the  Rhamnusian  goddess,  that  is  Nemesis,  who 
had  a  temple  in  the  Attic  deme  of  Rhamnus,  now  Obrio 
Kastro,  about  seven  miles  north  of  Marathon.  In  this  temple 
was  the  colossal  statue  of  Nemesis,  said  to  be  made  by  Phidias, 
or  by  his  disciple  Agoracritus,  out  of  the  block  of  Parian 
marble  that  the  Persians  brought  with  them  to  serve  as  a  trophy 
of  their  anticipated  victory  at  Marathon. 

695.  Quoque,  &c,  '  and  that  you  may  fear  the  more.' 

For  vetustas  in  the  sense  of  senectus  cf.  xii.  182  sq. : 

Turn  senior ;  quamvis  obstet  mihi  tarda  vetustas, 
Multaque  me  fugiant  primis  spectata  sub  annis, 
Plura  tamen  memini. 
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698-771.  To  move  Pomona  to  give  a  favourable  hearing  to 
his  suit  Vertumnus  tells  the  story  of  Anaxarete,  who  treated  her 
lover,  Iphis,  with  such  disdain  that  he  hanged  himself.  As  his 
funeral  passed  she  watched  it  from  her  window ;  and,  while 
doing  so,  was  changed  into  a  stone  statue,  which  was  pre- 
served in  the  temple  of  Venus  Prospiciens,  'A^poSirri  itapa- 
KinrTovffa,  at  Salamis,  in  Cyprus.  The  tale  is  found  in  Anto- 
ninus Liberalis  39,  but  with  different  names,  viz.  Arcinoe  and 
Arceophon. 

698.  A  veteris,  &c,  '  nobly  sprang  from  the  blood  of 
ancient  Tencer.'  Teucer,  the  brother  of  Ajax,  under  his  father's 
curse,  fled  from  the  island  of  Salamis  to  Cyprus,  where  he 
founded  the  city  called  Salamis.     See  line  760. 

699.  Anaxarete,  'AvaZaperi). 
Humili,  &c,  '  born  of  a  lowly  stock.' 

700.  Totis  ossibus,  our  phrase  is  '  to  the  very  marrow.'  Cf. 
vii.  9: 

Concipit  interea  validos  Aeetias  ignes. 

701.  Furorem.     See  line  16. 

703.  Miserum,  'desperate,'  'hopeless'  love,  as  in  Verg. 
A.  5,  655  ;  so  misere  amare  means  to  be  desperately  in  love 
with. 

704.  Per  spes  alumnae,  '  by  the  hopes  she  placed  in  her 
foster-child.' 

705.  De  multis,  &c,  '  flattering  each  of  her  many  atten- 
dants.' 

Ministris  is  here  from  ministra,  not  from  ?ninister. 

706.  Propensum,  'well-disposed,' 'ready.' 

707.  Blandis  tabellis,  'billets-doux.' 

710.  Tristis  is  nom.,  serae  is  dat. ;  'and  disconsolate  (as 
not  being  admitted  to  the  house)  poured  abuse  on  the  bar  (that 
kept  him  out).' 
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711.  Freto  surgente.  So  we  speak  of  the  sea  '  rising,' 
meaning  that  it  becomes  rough. 

The  constellation  of  the  Kids  set  in  the  middle  of  December, 
and  the  time  indicated,  therefore,  is  the  stormy  weather  of 
winter. 

712.  The  iron  of  Noricum  was  famous  for  its  excellence  in 
ancient  times.  The  district  lay  between  the  Inn,  the  Danube, 
and  the  Alps,  and  corresponded  to  the  greater  part  of  Styria 
and  Carinthia,  and  a  part  of  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  Salzburg. 

713.  '  The  rock,  which  still  in  its  native  state  is  firmly  rooted 
to  its  base.'  For  the  expression  'living'  rock,  which  we  also 
use  for  '  natural,'  '  unwrought,'  '  unquarried,'  cf.  hi.  159 : 
pumice  vivo,  and  Verg.  A.  1,  167  :  vivoque  sedilia  saxo.  For 
radix,  used  of  the  firm  foundation  of  a  rock,  cf.  Lucret.  2,  102  : 
validas  saxi  radices.     For  tenetur,  cf.  line  292. 

718.  Such  a  lover's  complaint  sung  at  his  mistress's  door 
was  called  irapaKhavaidvpov,  '  a  serenade.'  Other  examples 
occur  in  Hor.  C.  3,  10;  Propert.  1,  16,  17;  Theocr.  3,  23  ; 
Ar.  Eccl.  960. 

719.  Moliri,Loers  explains  magno  apparatu  parare,  organise, 
arrange. 

720.  Paeana  voca,  'invoke  Paean,'  because  the  shout,  Io 
Paean  was  common  in  hymns  of  triumph.     Cf.  A.  A.  2,  1  : 

Dicite,  Io  Paean,  et  Io,  bis  dicite,  Paean. 

On  the  epithet  nitidus,  '  glossy,'  applied  to  the  laurel,  see  the 
account  in  i.  548  sq.  of  the  transformation  of  Daphne,  where, 
after  saying  that  her  hair  became  the  foliage  of  the  laurel,  her 
arms  the  branches,  her  feet  the  roots,  and  so  on,  he  adds  remanet 
nitor  units  in  ilia.  In  the  same  passage  is  told  how  the  custom 
was  instituted  of  using  the  laurel  wreath  in  triumphs. 

Incingere,  in  a  middle  sense,  '  crown  thyself.' 

721.  Ferrea,  'iron-hearted,'  'unfeeling  one.'    Cf.  line  712. 

722.  The  meaning  is,  one  feature  at  least  of  my  love  must 
meet  your  approval,  namely,  that  I  have  laid  down  my  life 
for  it. 
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723.  See  Various  Readings.  If  this  line  be  retained,  eritque 
instead  of  amoris  must  be  read  in  the  last  line,  and  the  whole 
will  mean,  and  something  at  least  in  me  (mei  in  that  case  being 
from  ego,  not  from  metis)  you  will  have  to  approve,  and  there 
will  be  something  to  commend  me  to  you. 

724.  '  Remember,  however,  that  my  love  for  thee  departed 
not  before  my  life.'  For  cura,  used  of  love,  cf.  Prop.  3  (4), 
21,  3: 

Crescit  enim  assidue  spectando  cura  puellae. 

725.  Gemina  luce,  the  light  of  life  and  the  light  of  love. 
Mea  vita,  'my  life,'  was  often  used  as  a  term  of  endearment. 

726  sq.  *  Nor  is  it  mere  rumour  that  MTill  bring  you  news  of 
mv  death.  I  will  myself  (doubt  it  not)  be  there,  and  will  be  seen 
in  bodily  presence.' 

"Videbor,  '  will  be  seen,*  not  '  will  seem.' 

727.  Ne  dubites  =  noli  dubitare,  '  doubt  it  not.' 

728.  For  the  figurative  use  ofpasco,  cf.  Verg.  A.  1,464: 
animum  pictura  pascit  inatti. 

731.  Sustinet,  'bear,'  '  endure.'  This  use  of  sustineo  is  most 
frequent  in  negative  clauses  as  here.  Cf.  xiii.  584 :  non  .  .  . 
sust'muit  spectare. 

For  narror  =  narratur  de  me,  '  I  am  spoken  of,'  '  am  the 
subject  of  talk,'  cf.  Verg.  A.  2,  549  : 

Degeneremque  Neoptolemum  narrare  memento. 

734.  Pallida,  'bloodless,'  'livid.'  Cf.  vii.  345:  pallentia 
bracchia  tendens ;  x.381  :  aptabat pallenti  vinculo,  collo.  See 
also  A.  A.  1,  729: 

Palleat  omnis  amans  :  hie  est  color  aptus  amanti. 

735.  Laquei  vincula,  '  the  noose  of  the  halter.' 

736.  Placent,  not  pldcent. 
Impia,  'inhuman.' 

737.  Turn  quoqiie,  '  even  then,'  even  when  driven  to  commit 
■suicide  by  her  cruelty. 
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Versus  ad  illam,  '  turned  towards  her.' 

738.  Infelix  has  the  twofold  sense  of  •  unhappy  '  and  '  bod- 
ing ill,'  '  ill-omened.' 

Elisa  fauce,  '  with  strangled  throat.'  Cf.  xii.  142  :  elidunt 
fauces. 

739  sq.  The  order  is  ianua  icta  motu  pedu?n  visa  est  dedisse 
trepidantem  (tremulous)  et  multa  (=  valde)  timentem  sonum  et 
adaperta  factiun  prod  id  it.  The  bracketed  words,  however,  are 
clumsily  expressed  and  exaggerated  in  matter.  They  are  prob- 
ably an  interpolation. 

741.  Frustra,  '  in  vain,'  because  their  care  was  too  late,  now 
that  he  was  dead. 

742.  Nam  pater  occiderat  refer  to  what  follows,  they  carry 
him  to  his  mother's  door  for  his  father  was  dead. 

744  sq.  PostCLiiam,  Sec, '  when  she  had  spoken  words  suitable 
for  unhappy  parents,  and  done  such  acts  as  unhappy  mothers  are 
wont  to  do.'  Facta,  i.e.  planclus,  beating  of  the  breast,  &c. 
See  line  420. 

747.  Arsuro.  The  bier  would  be  burned  along  with  the 
corpse  on  the  funeral  pyre.     Cf.  Tibull.  1,  1,  61 : 

Flebis  et  arsuro  positum  me,  Delia,  lecto. 

748.  Domus,  sc.  Anaxaretes. 

749.  Durae,  'hard-hearted,'  '  unfeeling.'  Cf.  line  693: 
pec  tor  a  dura. 

750.  Deus  ultor,  Amor  or  Venus.  Cf.  line  693.  Propertius, 
in  3,  20,  22,  refers  to  Venus  and  Amor  as  ultores  deos. 

Agebat,  '  was  assailing,'  for  which  agitare  is  more  usual. 
Cf.  Verg.  A.  7,  405  : 

Reginam  Allecto  stimulis  agit  undique  Bacchi. 

752.  Tectum,  '  a  room.' 

753.  Vix  bene,  '  hardly  quite.'  Cf.  ii.  47  :  vix  bene  desierat. 

754.  Derigniere,  'became  fixed.' 
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755.  Inducto  pallore,  '  with  mantling  paleness.'  The  meta- 
phor is  from  clouds  spreading  over  the  sky.  Cf.  ii.  309  :  terris 
inducere  nubes  ;  vii.  201  sq.  :   nubila  pello  Nubilaque  induco. 

757  sq.  Paulatimque,  &c.  'and  the  stone  that  had  long 
since  been  in  her  hard  heart  gradually  takes  possession  of  her 
limbs.'     Compare  our  expression  '  a  heart  of  stone.' 

759.  Neve,  &c,  '  and  that  you  may  not  think  this  an  inven- 
tion.'   Cf.  line  16. 

Dominae,  &c,  '  a  statue  in  the  form  of  his  mistress.'  For 
dominae  cf.  xiii.  837  :  dominae  servabimus  istos.  For  sub 
imagine  cf.  xiii.  714  sq.  :  versique  vident  sub  imagine  saxum 
ludicis. 

760.  Salamis  in  Cyprus.     See  line  696. 

761.  The  subject  of  habet  is  Salamis,  'it  has,  too,  a  temple 
under  the  name  of  "Venus  at  the  window,"  "peeping 
Venus.'" 

Prospicientis,  irapanvTrTovtra. 

Join  o  mea  nymphe,  '  O  my  loved  mistress.' 

Lentos  fastus,  '  cold  disdain,'  for  lentos,  '  sluggish,'  '  in- 
different to  love,'  see  my  note  on  xiii.  800. 

762.  lungere,  imperat.  middle,  equivalent  to  iunge  te, 
'  unite  yourself  to  your  lover.' 

763  Sic  often  introduces  a  prayer  for  another  person's  good, 
made  conditional  on  his  granting  a  favour.     Cf.  viii.  857. 

Nascentia,  '  budding.' 

Adurat,  '  nip.'  Both  aduro  and  uro  are  often  used  of  the 
effect  of  cold  as  well  as  of  heat. 

764.  Nee  excutiant,  &c,  '  nor  sweeping  blasts  shake  them 
off  when  ripe,'  florentia  poma,  fruit  matured,  being  contrasted 
with  nascentia  in  last  line. 

765.  See  Various  Readings. 

766.  Rediit.     Cf.  line  519. 
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766  sq.  Anilia  instrumenta,  '  his  equipment  as  an  old 
woman,'  'the  trappings  of  age,'  namely  the  staff,  the  grey 
hairs,  and  the  rest  of  his  disguise.     See  lines  654  sq. 

768.   Q,ualis,  sc.  apparet. 

766.  Nullaque  obstante,  sc.  nube. 

770  sq.  Inque  fig-ura  capta  est,  is  said  after  the  analogy  of 
ardere,  aestuare  in  aliqua.  Cf.  vi.  490  sq.  in  ilia  aestuat ;  viii. 
50  :  deus  arsit  in  ilia. 

772-851.  The  narrative  is  resumed  from  line  622,  and  the 
history  of  the  Alban  kings  continued.  Then  follow  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome,  the  story  of  Tarpeia,  the  war  with  the  Sabines, 
the  deification  of  Romulus  and  his  wife  Hersilia.  The  checking 
of  the  Sabines'  advance  by  the  hot  spring  is  also  told  in  Fasti, 
I,  260  sq.,  and  in  Macrobius  Saturn.  1,  9,  17  sq. 

772.  Proximus,  sc.  Procae.     See  line  622. 

Ausonias,  i.e.  Italian.     Cf.  line  786. 

Iniusti  miles  Amuli,  '  the  soldiers  of  the  unjust  Amu- 
lius,'  is  equivalent  to  the  lawless  Amulius  and  his  soldiers, 
or,  perhaps,  to  the  lawless  soldier  Amulius.  In  support  of  the 
latter  shade  of  meaning  Haupt  quotes  the  expression  in  Hor. 
S.  2,  1,  73: 

Virtus  Scipiadae  et  mitis  sapientia  Laeli. 

The  parallel,  however,  is  not  quite  satisfactory. 

For  the  matter  cf.  Fast.  3,  49  sq.  :  cognovit  contemptor 
Amulius  aequi,  Nam  raptas  fratri  victor  habebat  opes. 

773.  Opes  here  refers  to  military  and  political  influence  and 
resources,  and  is  practically  'kingdom.'  Cf.  line  117,  and 
Verg.  A.  2,  4  : 

Troianas  ut  opes  et  lamentabile  regnum. 

Nepotum  munere,  '  through  the  favour  of  his  grand- 
sons,' for  Romulus  and  Remus,  having  been  miraculously  pre- 
served, when  they  grew  up  slew  Amulius  and  restored  their 
grandfather  Numitor  to  his  throne. 
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774.  Palilia,  the  feast  of  Pales,  the  shepherd  festival,  was 
celebrated  on  April  21st,  the  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of 
Rome. 

775.  Tatius,  king  of  the  Sabines. 

776.  Tarpeia,  the  daughter  of  Tarpeius,  the  governor  of  the 
Roman  citadel,  on  the  Capitoline,  undertook  to  admit  the 
Sabines  in  return  for  what  they  had  on  their  left  arms,  meaning 
their  gold  bracelets.  According  to  the  story,  however,  the 
Sabines  as  they  entered  threw  on  her  their  shields  which  they 
likewise  carried  on  their  left  arms  and  crushed  her  to  death. 

777.  Digrnam,  &c,  '  by  the  weapons  heaped  on  her  lost 
(literally,  put  off)  her  life,  which  deserved  the  punishment.' 

778.  Sati  Curibus,  '  those  born  at  Cures,'  the  inhabitants  of 
Cures,  the  capital  of  the  Sabines. 

779.  Ore  premunt  voces.     Cf.  ix.  692  : 

Quique  premit  vocem  digitoque  silentia  suadet. 
Corpora,  sc.  Romanorum,  i.e.  Romanos. 

781.  Iliades,  '  the  son  of  Ilia,'  Romulus.  Ilia  was  a  poetical 
name  of  Rhea  Silvia,  the  daughter  of  Numitor  and  mother  of 
Romulus  and  Remus. 

Unam,  sc.  portam. 

Ipsa  Saturnia,  'Juno  herself.'  Her  continued  hostility  to 
the  descendants  of  the  Trojans  is  inconsistent  with  line  581  sq. 

782.  Nee  strepitum  fecit,  one  gate,  however,  Juno  herself 
opened  'without  making  any  noise'  as  it  turned  on  the  hinge, 
literally,  as  the  hinge  turned. 

784.  Clausura  fuit  nisi  numquam  licet  is  more  vivid 
expression  for  clausisset  nisi  numquam  Hceret,  '  she  was  on  the 
point  of  closing  it,  only  that  it  is  never  allowed,  &c.'  See  note 
on  line  72. 

Nisi  quod,  &c.  The  gods  could  not  directly  hinder  one 
another's  acts.  See  ii.  677  sq. :  nam  nee  rescindere  magni 
lussa  Iovis  poteras,  where  Apollo  is  addressed.  See  also  viii. 
352  sq- 
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785.  Iano,  &c,   '  places  adjoining  the  Temple  of  Janus.' 
Iarius  means  the  temple  of  Janus,  as  in  line  789. 

786.  Ausoniae.     Cf.  line  772. 

787.  Rog-at,  sc.  Venus. 

787  sq.  Nee  nymphae,  &c,  'nor  did  the  nymphs  refuse  the 
goddess's  fair  request.' 

Sustinuere,  literally  hold  out  against,  hence  refuse  her 
making  a  just  request.  Cf.  Cic.  Div.  11,  13  :  cum  sustinere  eos 
[rogantes)  non  posset.  Liv.  31,  13  :  senatus  querentes  eos  non 
sustinuit. 

For  venas,  used  of  a  water-course,  cf.  line  792  and  ix. 
657  sq.  : 

Naidas  his  venam,  quae  numquam  arescere  posset, 
Subposuisse  ferunt ;  quid  enim  dare  maius  habebant. 

790.  Ora,   '  the  entrance.' 

791.  Lurida,  'pale  yellow.'  The  word  is  used  in  a  trans- 
ferred sense  in  line  198. 

793.  Viribus,  &c,  i.e.  by  the  potency  of  this  sulphur  and  of 
other  combustibles. 

Vapor,  'heat.' 

Ad  ima  Fontis,  '  to  the  bottom  of  the  spring.'  Cf.  v. 
421  sq.  : 

in  gurgitis  ima 
Contortum  valido  sceptrum  regale  lacerto 
Condidit. 

794.  Alpino  rig-ori,  'Alpine  cold.'  Cf.  Verg.  E.  10,  47: 
Alpinas  .   .   .  nives  et  frigora  Rheni. 

797.  Eig-idis,  'rou^h,'  'hardy.'  Cf.  line  647  and  viii.  20: 
rigidi  certamina  Martis. 

Promissa,  sc.  a  Saturnia.     See  line  782. 

798.  Martius,  i.e.  Roman,  for  Romulus  was  the  son  of  Mars 
and  Ilia. 
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799.   Quae,  sc.  Anna. 

Ultro  Obtulit,  Romulus  became  the  aggressor,  assumed  the 
offensive. 

801.  Suis  refers  to  the  earth,  '  the  bodies  of  her  own  sons,' 
the  Roman  soil  is  covered  with  Roman  dead. 

G-eneri,  the  Roman  son-in-law,  soceri,  the  Sabine  father- 
in-law. 

803.  Pace  sisti  bellum,  « that  war  should  be  stopped  by 
peace.' 

In  ultima,  i.e.  ad  internecionem,  to  the  last  ext  amity,  to 
the  bitter  end. 

804.  Tatium  accedere  reg-no,  '  that  Tatius  should  be  asso- 
ciated in  the  sovereignty.'  Cf.  Livy  i,  13 :  silentium  et  repen- 
tina  fit  quies  ;  inde  ad  foedus  faciendum  duces  prodeunt,  nee 
pacem  modo  sed  et  civitatem  unam  ex  duabus  faciunt,  regnum 
consociant,  imperium  omne  conferunt  Romam. 

805.  Occiderat  Tatius.  Titus  Tatius  was  killed  in  a  rising 
at  Lavinium.     See  Livy,  1,  14. 

806.  Iura  dabas,  'ruled  the  two  nations  with  impartial 
sway.'     Cf.  i.  576:   Undis  iura  dabas. 

Posita  casside.  The  helmet  was  laid  aside  to  indicate 
peaceful  intentions.     Cf.  Fast.  3,  1  : 

Bellice,  depositis  clipeo  paulisper  et  hasta, 
.  Mars  ades,  et  nitidas  casside  solve  comas. 

lb.  171 : 

Sic  ego  ;  sic  posita  dixit  mihi  casside  Mavors. 

809.  Nee,  &c,  '  and  does  not  depend  on  a  single  ruler,'  i.e. 
the  Roman  state  is  so  firmly  established  that  the  presence  of 
Romulus  is  no  longer  indispensable. 

810.  Digno,  sc.  cui pr emitter etur  i??imortalitas, 

Nepoti,  sc.  tuo,  '  thy  grandson,'  for  Romulus  was  the  son  of 
Mars,  and  Mars  the  son  of  Jupiter. 
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811.  Solvere  and  inponere  depend  on  tempus  adest  in 
line  808. 

Ablatum,  Sec,  '  to  withdraw  him  from  earth  and  place  him 
in  the  heavens.' 

813.  Memoro,  '  I  remind  thee.' 

Pia,  '  kindly,'  '  gracious,'  i.e.  Jupiter's  words  showed  pater- 
nal regard  to  his  son  Mars  and  grandson  Romulus. 

The  expression  memori  animo  notavi  occurs  also  in 
ix.  778. 

814.  This  line,  which  is  also  quoted  in  Fast.  2,  487,  is  from 
the  First  Book  of  the  Annals  of  Ennius  :  see  Varro  L.L.  7,  2. 
Such  quotations  from  preceding  writers  often  occur  in  the 
Alexandrian  writers,  and  in  their  imitators  among  the  Romans. 

815.  Rata  sit,  i.e.  let  your  words  be  made  good. 

816.  Caecis,  '  dark.'     Cf.  line  370. 

817.  Orbem.     Cf.  Fast.  2,  489  sq. : 

Iuppiter  annuerat.     Nutu  tremefactus  uterque 
Est  polus. 

818.  Rapinae  is  here  used  in  the  literal  sense  of  '  carrying 
off,'  as  in  v.  492  :  terra  .  .  .  patuit  invito,  rapinae  ;  x.  28  : 

Famaque  si  veteris  non  est  mentita  rapinae. 

Mars  perceived  that  the  darkness  and  thunder  were  tokens  to 
confirm  the  privilege  of  carrying  off  (rapinae)  Romulus  to 
heaven  which  had  been  promised  to  him.  The  sense  is  clear 
from  the  words  ablatum  terris  inponere  caelo  in  line  811,  and 
tolles  in  caerula  caeliin  line  814. 

819.  Pressos  temone  cruento,  '  yoked  to  his  blood-stained 
chariot.'  The  pole  (temo)  was  attached  to  the  yoke  which 
rested  on  the  horses'  necks. 

820.  G-radivus  was  a  surname  of  Mars,  and  is  commonly 
connected  with  gradior,  '  he  who  strides  forward  to  the  fight.' 
Doubt,  however,  is  thrown  on  this  derivation  by  the  fact  that  the 
first  syllable,  though  short  in  vi.  427,  is  usually  long,  and  it  may 
perhaps  be  a  contraction  of  gravidivus. 
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821.  Pronus,   '  down '  from  heaven. 

823.  The  translation  of  Romulus  to  the  skies  is  similarly 
described  in  Fast.  2,  491  sq.,  where,  however,  the  scene  is  laid  at 
the  Goat's  Pool  in  the  Campus  Martius.  Gierig  points  out 
that  Romulus  himself  is  not  here  said  to  have  been  on  the 
Palatine.     It  is  merely  said  that  Mars  alighted  there. 

lam  is  to  be  taken  with  suo.  The  citizens  were  •  now  his 
own,'  as  Tatius,  former  partner  in  the  government,  was  dead. 
See  line  805. 

Quiriti.  This  name  of  the  Roman  citizens  is  more  common 
in  the  plural  than  in  the  singular. 

825.  Dilapsum,  sc.  est. 

Ut  lata,  &c,  '  as  a  leaden  bullet  sped  from  the  broad  slind 
is  wont  to  melt  in  mid  heaven.'  It  was  a  general  idea  among 
the  ancients  that  a  leaden  bullet  from  a  sling  became  heateg 
and  even  melted  from  the  speed  of  its  course.     Cf.  ii.  727  sq. : 

Non  secus  exarsit,  quam  cum  Balearica  plumbum 
Funda  iacit :  volat  illud  et  incandescit  eundo, 
Et  quos  non  habuit,  sub  nubibus  invenit  ignes. 

Lucret.  6,  177  sq. : 

omnia  motu 
Percalefacta  vides  ardescere  ;  plumbea  vero 
Glans  etiam  longo  cursu  volvenda  liquescit. 

827.  Subit,  sc.  in  locum  mortalis  corporis,  '  takes  the  place' 
of  the  human  body,  succeeds  it. 


Facies,  'form,'  '  shape,'  not  merely  'face.' 


828.  Trabeati,  '  dressed  in  a  trabea '  or  robe  of  state,  such 
as  was  worn  by  kings  and  augurs.  It  is  supposed  that  there 
may  be  here  a  reference  to  a  well-known  statue. 

829.  '  His  wife  (Hersilia)  was  weeping  for  him  (Romulus)  as 
lost.' 

830.  For  Iris  as  the  messenger  of  Juno  see  line  85,  and  i. 
270  sq. : 

Nuntia  Iunonis  varios  induta  colores 

Concipit  Iris  aquas  alimentaque  nubibus  adfert. 
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Hersilia,  the  wife  of  Romulus,  was  the  only  married  woman 
carried  off  by  the  Romans  in  the  rape  of  the  Sabines.  After 
her  death  she  was  made  a  goddess  under  the  name  Hora  or 
Horta. 

Limite  curvo,  '  curved  path,'  i.e.  the  rainbow.  The  rain- 
bow was  supposed  to  be  the  path  by  which  Iris  travelled.  See 
line  838,  and  Verg.  A.  5,  609  sq. : 

Ilia  viam  celerans  per  mille  coloribus  arcum 
Nulli  visa,  cito  decurrit  tramite  virgo. 

xi.  589  sq.  : 

Dixerat ;  induitur  velamina  mille  colorum 
Iris  et  arcuato  caelum  curvamine  signans 
Tecta  petit  iussi  sub  nuhe  latentia  regis. 

lb.  632  : 

Effugit  et  remeat  per  quos  modo  venerat  arcus. 

832.  O  does  not  suffer  elision  on  either  of  its  occurrences  in 
this  line,  and  on  its  second  occurrence  the  last  letter  of  Latia 
remains  unelided  before  it.  It  is  natural  that  interjections 
should  not  suffer  elision,  as,  if  they  did,  they  would  lose  their 
emphasis.     For  similar  instances  of  hiatus,  see  v.  625  : 

Et  bis  '  io  Arethusa'  vocavit  'io  Arethusa.' 
v.  312: 

Fonte  Medusaeo  et  Hyantea  Aganippe. 

836  The  dedication  of  a  temple  to  Romulus  and  the  naming 
of  a  hill  by  his  new  title,  Quirinus,  are  mentioned  in  Fast.  2, 

Templa  deo  hunt ;  collis  quoque  dictus  ab  illo. 

841.  Nee  is  equivalent  to  et  non,  and  is  followed  by  et,  the 
words  et  .  .  .  et  having  the  same  force  as  in  line  279,  for 
'  though '  it  is  not  easy  for  me  to  say  who  you  are,  '  yet '  it  is 
clear  you  are  a  goddess. 

844.  Caelum   accepisse   videbor    (sc.    tnihi).     A   similar 
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mode  of  describing  the  greatest  happiness  occurs  in  Milton's 
Comus : 

If  those  you  seek, 

It  were  a  journey  like  the  path  to  heaven 

To  help  you  find  them. 

Cf.  Hor.  C.  1,  1,  36: 

Quod  si  me  lyricis  vatibus  inseris, 
Sublimi  feriam  sidera  vertice. 

For  the  form  of  expression,  cf.  vi.  356  sq.  : 

Haustus  aquae  mihi  nectar  erit,  vitamque  fatebor 
Accepisse  simul ;  vitam  dederitis  in  unda. 

845.  Nee  mora,  equivalent  to  an  adverb,  as  often,  '  forth- 
with,' avriKa. 

Thaumantea.  Iris  was  the  daughter  of  Thaumas  by  the 
Oceanid  Electra,  and  was  therefore  called  Thauma?itias ,  Thau- 
mantis,  and,  as  here,  Thaiunantea  virgo. 

849.  Notis,  '  familiar,'  as  being  the  hands  of  her  husband. 

851.  Horam.  The  first  syllable  is  short,  and  the  word  lias 
therefore  been  connected   with  hera,  lady,   rather   than  with 

lip  a. 
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8.  For  lapsus,  Haupt,  Zingerle  read  vectus,  Magnus,  raptus. 

10.  For  variarum   Haupt  reads    ranarum,  '  unreal,'  '  delu- 
sive,' 'phantom.' 

17.  Loers  reads  Messania. 

20.  Loers  reads  aliquodregmim. 

24.   Loers  reads  fine  nihil  opus  est. 

32.  For  absit  Loers  reads  adsit 

36.  For  dttas  Loers  reads  duos. 

49.  Haupt  reads  solidis  .  .  ,  terris.  M.  solitu  est .   .   .  terris. 

56.  For  fusos  Loers  reads  pressos. 

66.  For  rabie  Loers  reads  rabies. 

67.  For  coercet  R.  Ellis  conjectures  cohaerent. 

72-74.  Merkel  brackets  these  lines,  and  instead  of  hunc  in  75 
referring  to  scopuluin,  reads  kanc  referring  to  Scylla  in  line  70. 

95.  resimas  is  Salmasius'  correction  of  the  manuscript  reading 
re  miss  as. 

102  sq.   Merkel  and  Haupt  bracket  the  words  laeva  to  twnu- 
lum  <?/,  but  see  explanatory  note. 

103.  For  undis  Loers  reads  ulvis. 

120.   For  adverso  Loers  reads  averso,  i.e.  retro  ferente.  Cf.  xii. 
13b  :   retroque  ferenti  aversos  passus  ?nedio  lapis  obstitit  arvo. 

140.  For  hos  Loers  reads  hoc. 
I  2 
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151.  For  cognoscet  Loers  reads  agnoscet. 

160.  M  reads  e,  from  which  Merkel  conjectures  en.  E  reads 
qui,  which  is  adopted  by  Magnus.     Haupt  and  Loers  read  in, 

169.  R.  Ellis  inclines  to  adopt  the  reading  Haec  mini  ni 
potior domus  est  Ithacique  carina,  'if  this  is  not  in  my  eyes  a 
preferable  home  (to  my  own)  and  a  better  ship  of  Ulysses  (than 
the  real  one  in  which  I  once  voyaged).' 

181.  For  revulso  Loers  reads  revulsum, 

185.  M  reads  ventusve,  Merkel  conjectures  iactusve,  Loeis 
reads  lapisve,  Riese  fluctusve  ictusve. 

187.  Haupt,  Zingerle,  and  Magnus  read  a  cerlalox  ab  acerba. 
For  reduxit  Loers  reads  removit. 

207-212.  Merkel  brackets  these  lines. 

207.  For  cum  Haupt  reads  quae. 

214-217.  Merkel  brackets  these  lines. 

215.  Simmons,  though  not  introducing  it  into  his  text, 
suggests  that  the  reading  of  Can.7,  cupidusque  mori  ?nortisque 
timore,  '  though  wishing  to  die,  yet  through  fear  of  death  staving 
off  hunger,  &c.,'  may  be  right.  R.  Ellis  conjectures  mortem- 
que  timens,  morlisque  timore,  '  alike  fearing  death,  and  yet 
because  I  feared  death  staving  off  hunger  by  acorns.' 

244.  M  reads  procul  hinc,  mihi  crede  ;  but  there  was  no 
special  reason  for  viewing  Circeii  from  Caieta,  as  the  ship  would 
pass  it  on  the  further  journey,  so  Merkel  reads  est  for  hinc,  and 
thus  emphasises  the  warning  to  give  the  place  a  wide  berth. 
Cf.  iii.  247  sq. :  velletque  videre,  non  etiam  sentrre  canum  fera 
facta  suorum.  Zingerle,  with  the  same  view,  reads  haec  for 
hinc. 

250.  For  sed  Loers  reads  et. 

252.  Loers  reads  nimii  and  vi.J. 

272.  For  omina  Loers  reads  omnia. 
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314.  Loers  reads  iuvenile. 

331.  For  regnum  most  editors  read  stagnum. 

334.  The  reading  of  M  is  hionio,  whence  Haupt  reads 
lonio,  Meikel  innocuo.  Some  MSS.  have  Aonio,  whence 
Rappold,  Zingerle,  and  Magnus  read  Ausonio.  Some  MSS. 
again  have  ancipiti,  which  is  adopted  by  Loers.  See  ex- 
planatory notes. 

341.  For  ditm  Haup    reads  cum. 

345.  For  contractus  Loers  reads  comprensus. 

348.  For  arva  Loers  reads  antra. 

365.  For  precantia  Loers  and  Merkel  read  venefica. 

377.  For  repellit  Magnus  reads  relinquit,   'leaves  unheeded.' 

383.  Loers  reads  neque  enim  reddere. 

384-385.  Meikel  brackets  these  lines.  Haupt  brackets  385, 
but  retains  384.     See  explanatory  notes. 

385.  After  amans  Zingerle  reads  est  for  et. 

386.  Loers  reads  occasion. 

396.  Merkel  says  the  reading  of  M  is  antiqui.  Other  editors 
re  id  antiquum. 

400.  For  reclndi  Loers  reads  rtsolvi. 

408.  For  maduerunt  Loers  reads  rubuerunt. 

412.  F 'or  parentis  (sc.  vulgi)  Loers  reads  paventum  (gen.  pi.). 

415.  For  sparserat  Loers  reads  presserat. 

422.  For  Latios  Loers  reads  latos. 

427.  For  iam  Loers  reads  in. 

428.  R.  Ellis  follows  Can.7  in  reading  ipsos  modulata 
dolores. 

456.  For  moenia  Merkel  reads  limina. 

485.  Merkel  reads  renoventur  amari. 
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467.  For  Ilios  Merkel  reads  Ilion.  M  reads  danais  patue- 
runt  pergama  dextris  with  pergama  dextras  in  the  margin. 
The  other  MSS.  read  pergama  flammas,  and  this  is  adopted  by 
most  editors.  Merkel  however  pronounces  JZammas  corrupt, 
and  himself  reads  Diras,  '  the  Furies,'  comparing  Dlrae  ultrices 
in  Verg.  A.  4,  473,  and  6,  610. 

476.  Loers  reads  Argis. 

486.  For  vestra  Loers  reads  nostra. 

489.  For  vulnus  M  has  vultum.  The  other  MSS.  have  est 
locus  in  voto  or  est  in  vota  locus.     After  rerum  Loers  adds  est. 

493.  For  magno  some  MSS.  read  parvo.  For  magna  potent ia 
Merkel  reads  magniloquentia. 

494.  M  reads  iratam. 

515.  All  MSS.  read  manantia,  for  which  most  editors  read 
latitantia,  Merkel  nutantia.  Loers  reads  manantia,  and  guttis 
for  cannis. 

523.  For  os  tacnit  Loers  reads  obticuit. 

524.  Merkel  reads  suco  liceat. 

525.  Haupt  and  Magnus  read  foliis  for  bacis,  and  ilia  in  next 
line  for  illas. 

529.  For  instructa  Loers  reads  infausta. 

536.  For  aera  Loers  reads  aethera. 

550-554.  Merkel  brackets  these  lines. 

557.  Merkel  brackets  fiom  durisque  to pelago  in  line  560. 

589.  For  numen  Ellis  conjectures  munits. 

562-567.  Merkel  brackets  these  lines,  omitting  565  alio- 
gether. 

564.  For  laelis  Merkel  reads  laetae. 

574.  Loers  reads  bat  barm  fo;  Dardanus. 
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594.  Can.7  has  est  is  ait  est  celesti  numine  digitus,  whence 
R.  Ellis  conjectures,  'est'  ait  ' est  caelesti  numine  dignus  : 
quaeque  petis  pro  quoque  petis,''  '  he  is,  verily  he  is  worthy  of 
deification  ;  worthy  art  thou  that  askest,  and  he  for  whom  thou 
askest  alike.' 

602-604.  Merkel  brackets  these  lines. 

612.  For  Alba  Merkel  reads  ecce.  Can.7  has  clarius  subit 
ecce  latino  Epitus  ex  illo  est.  Heinsius,  from  Fast.  4,  43,  intro- 
duces Alba  instead  of  ecce,  but  all  MCS.  have  ecce  not  Alba  ;  so 
R.  Ellis  conjectures  Clarius  (proper  name  instead  of  Alba) 
subit,  hicque  (or  perhaps  eque)  Latino,  Epitus  ex  illo  est, 
'Clarius  succeeds,  and  he  is  the  son  of  Latinus,  as  Epitus  is  the 
son  of  Clarius.' 

613.  Merkel  omits  est. 

629.  For  passim  Merkel  reads  contra. 

630.  For  lignum  Loers  reads  virgatn. 

632.  For  recurras  Merkel  conjectures  retunsas. 

648.  Loers  reads  iurasses. 

655.  For  per  Merkel  reads  ad. 

658.  For  Paucaque  Merkel  reads  Pluraque,  and  inserts  ac 
after  laudatae. 

661.  For  nitentibus  Loers  reads  tumentibus. 

662.  Merkel  reads  compta  postquam  pariter  virtute. 

671.  For  Riese's  conjecture,  given  in  the  text,  nimium 
tardantis,  Merkel  retains  the  MS.  reading,  timidi,  aut  audacis, 
referring  timidi  to  A.drastus.  Heinsius  reads  timidis  audacis, 
•  Ulysses  valiant  to  craven  foes.'  R.  Ellis  reads  timidi  hand 
audacis. 

681.  Merkel  reads  Nee  loca  magna,  of  which  R.  Ellis 
approves,  explaining  'your  present  lover  does  not  haunt 
large  farms,  where  he  can  make  love  to  the  first  womaii  he 

meets.' 
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682.  For  quas  Loers  reads  quam. 

705-708.  These  lines  are  omitted  byMerkel  on  the  authority 
ofM. 

723.  This  line  is  rejected  by  most  editors.  It  is,  however, 
retained  by  Loers,  who,  in  order  to  make  the  words  quo  tibi 
sim  gratus  intelligible,  adopts,  in  the  preceding  line,  eritque, 
which  is  found  in  some  MSS.,  instead  of  amoris. 

733-734.  Merkel  rejects  these  lines. 

739.  Merkel  rejects  the  words  from  trepidantem  to  sonum  in 
next  line.  The  words  are  awkwardly  expressed,  and  seem  to 
have  been  added  by  someone  who  failed  to  perceive  that  the 
knocking  at  the  door  with  the  feet  takes  the  place  of  the  ordi- 
nary knocking  with  the  hand. 

Ma  Ivig  conjectures  trepidantum  tnuta  gementem,  which  is 
certainly  an  improvement  to  the  sense,  if  the  passage  is  to  be 
retained. 

765.  M  has  forma  deus  aptus  (with  actus  in  margin)  anili. 
Merkel,  forma  deus  acta  senili,  remarking  that  senilis  may 
refer  to  either  sex.  Zingerle,  forma  velatus  anili.  Korn, 
celatus.  R.  Ellis,  forma  deceptus  anili.  Magnus,  formae 
dem  aptus  anili.     Loers  reads  formas  deus  aptus  i?i  o?nnes. 

809.  For  nee  Loers  reads  et. 

810.  For  quae  Loers  reads  iam. 
821.  Loers  reads  pronumque. 

831.  For  vidua?  Haunt  reads  vacuae,  sc   marito,  'widowed.' 

832.  Merkel  reads  Latio. 

838-839.  Merkel  brackets  these  lines. 

846.  Merkel  brackets  from  Ibi  sidus  to  manibus  notis  in 
line  S49. 
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Ab,    15,  445,  614. 

•Abire,  499,  551. 

Ablative,   227,  404. 

Accusative.    97. 

Achaemenides,   161. 

!Acheloias,   87. 

Acmon,   484. 

Adicere  mentem,  319. 

Admissum,    92. 

Adulari,  46,  259. 

Adurere,   763. 

Adverso  tramite,    120. 

Aeolides,   102. 
'Aeolus,  224,  232. 
'Aestus,  52,  352. 
I  Aetolius,  461. 
'Agrestis,  635. 
/Alba,  612. 
lAlbula,  328. 
i  Alliteration,    100,300. 

Almus,   546. 

Alvus,   176,  209. 

Ambages,   57. 

Ambire,  585. 
J  Amictus,  263. 

Anilis,  96. 
,  Anima,   174. 
'  Animare,   566. 


Annuus,   308. 
Antiphates,  234,  249. 
Aptus,  25. 
Arcus,  51. 
Ardor,   683. 
Argolicus,  444. 
Assimulare,   656. 
Astraeus,   545. 
Atavus,   117. 
Ausonia,   7,  77,  320,  772. 
Avernus,   105,  114. 
Avidus,  530. 


Barbarus,   163. 
Bibulus,  368. 
Bini,  205,  344. 
Binominis,  009. 


Caecus,  816. 
Caelebs,  663. 
Caerulus,  45,  555. 
Calor,   24. 
Calydonins,  512. 
Camenae,  434. 
Canens,  338. 
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Cani,  655. 
Caphareus,  472. 
Carbasus,  533. 
Carina,  72,  552. 
Carmen,   20,  442. 
Cercopes,  91. 
Chary bdis,   75. 
Circe.    10,  45,  346. 
Clamare,  397. 
Cognoscere,    15 1» 
Columba,  597. 
Comitare,   259. 
Communis,  481. 
Concipere  pieces,  365. 
Contendere,  367. 
Convexus,    154- 
Corniger,  602. 
Corpora,   137. 
Corripere,  497. 
Crepuscula,   122. 
Cubitus,  501. 
Cumae,    104. 
Cumulus,  472. 
Cura,   724. 
Cures,  778. 
Cyclopes,  2. 
Cyllenius,  291. 
Cythera,  487. 
Cytheieius,  584. 


Danaus,  467,  472. 
Dardanus,    574. 
Dare  plangorem,   421. 
Dare  vela,   437. 
Data,  276,  287. 
Deficere,  484. 
Deponere,    571. 
Deprimere,   185. 
Dies,    148. 
Domina,   759. 
Dulichius,   226. 
Duius,  376,  587,  643,  740. 


e/c  tov  aSwdrov,  37- 
Elidere,   196,  738. 
Elysius,    III. 
Equidem,  510. 
Eryx,  83. 
Et,   279. 
Etiamnum,   199. 
Euboicus,  4,   155. 
Everberare,   577. 
Evincere,   76. 
Excidere,    139. 
Excusaie,   461. 
Exercere,  556. 
Exigere,  268. 
Experiens,  159. 
Expugnare,    2 1 . 
Exjilire,  406. 
Extremum,  431. 


Faunigena,  449. 
Ferreus,   721. 
Flamma,  25. 
Fluctus,    185. 
Formidabilis,    1 16. 
Fuga,  219. 
Fuior,   16. 


Giganteus,   1,  184. 
Gradivus,  820. 
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Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  the  lute  Rev. 

A.  J.  Macleane,  M.A.     8vo. 
Aeschylus.     By  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  late 

Classical  Examiner  to  the  University  of  London.     4th 

Edition.     8s. 
Cicero's  Orations.     By  G.  Long,  M.A.     4  vols. 

Vols.  1  and  2,  8s.  each.     Vols.  3  and  4  out  of  Print. 
Demosthenes.     By  R.  Whiston,  M.A.,  late  Head 

Master  of  Rochester  Grammar  School.    2  vols.     16s. 
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Euripides.     By  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A.,  LL.D.     2nd 

Edition,  revised.  3  vols.  Vol.  1  out  of  Print.  Vols.  2 
aud  3,  8s.  each. 

Herodotus.  By  J.  W.  Blakesley,  B.D.  2  vols.  12s. 

Hesiod.  By  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A.,  LL.D.  2nd 
Edition.     5s. 

Homer.  By  F.  A  Paley,  M.A,  LL.D.  2  vols. 
14v.     Vol.  1  in  sets  of  2  vols.  only. 

Horace.  By  the  late  A.  J.  Macleaxe,  M.A.  4th 
Edition,  by  G.  Long.     8s. 

Juvenal  and  Persius.  By  Rev.  A.  J.  Macleaxe, 
M.A.     2nd  Edition,  by  G.  Long.     Out  of  Print. 

Plato.  Phaedrus.  By  W.  H.  Thompson,  D.D., 
late  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,     os. 

Sophocles.  Vol.  I.  Oedipus  Tyrannus — Oedipus 
Coloxeus — Antigone.    By  Rev.  F.  H.  Blaydes,  M.A.    8s. 

Vol.    II.       Philoctetes — Electra — Tkachiniae — 

Ajas.  By  F.  A.  Palei,  M.A.,  LL.D.  6s.  Or  the  4 
Plays  separately,  in  limp  cloth,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Vergil.  By  Prof.  J.  Coxixgtox  and  Prof.  Nettle- 
ship.  3  vols.  Vol.  1,  oth  Edition,  revised  by  F.  Haver- 
field,  M.A.  Vol.  2,  4th  edition.  Vol.  3,  3rd  edition. 
10s.  &d.  each. 

Ax  Atlas  of  Classical  Geography.  24  Map- 
by  W.  Hcghes  and  George  Long,  M.A.     6s. 

PUBLIC   SCHOOL    SERIES    OF    CLASSICAL 

AUTHORS. 

Grown  Svo. 

Aristophaxes.     The    Peace.     By   F.   A.  Paley, 

M.A. ,  LL.D.     2s.  Qd. 
Aristophanes.      The   Acharxiaxs.      By    F.    A. 

Paley,  M.A.,  LL.D.     2s.  6d. 
Aristophaxes.     The    Frogs.     By    F.  A.  Paley, 

M.A.,  LL.D.     2s.  U. 
Aristophaxes.     The  Plutus.     By  M.  T.  Quinn, 

M.  A.,  London,  Fellow  of  the  University  of  Madras.   3s.  6d. 
Cicero.     The   Letters    of    Cicero   to    Atticus. 

Book  I.     By  A.  Pretor,  M.A. ,  Fellow  of  St  Catharine's 

College,  Cambridge.     Third  Edition.     4s.  M. 
Demosthenes.     The  Oratiox  agaixst   the  Law 

of  Leptines.     By  B.  W.  Beatson,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of 

Pembroke  College.     3rd  Edition.     3s.  6d. 


8  London :    George  Bell  and  Sons. 

Demosthenes.     De    Falsa    Legatione.     By    the 

late  K.  Shilleto,  M.A.     8th  Edition,     6s. 
Livy.     Book  VI.     Edited  by  E.  S.  Weymouth, 

M.A.,  and  G.  F.  Hamilton,  B.A.     2s.  %d. 
Livy.    Book  XXL    By  Rev.  L.  D.  Dowdall,  M.A., 

B.D.,  Ch.  Ch.  Oxon.     2s. 
Livy.     Book  XXII.    By  Rev.  L.  D.  Dowdall.    2s. 
Plato.     The  Protagoras.    By  W.  Wayte,  M.A., 

Classical  Examiner  at  the  University  of  London.     7th 

Edition.     4s.  lid. 
Plato.     The  Apology  of  Socrates  and  Crito. 

12th  Edition.    By  W.  Wagner,  Ph.D.     3s.  6d.     Cheap 

Edition,  limp  cloth,  2s.  Qd. 
Plato.     The  Phaedo.     By  W.  Wagner,  Ph.D. 

13th  Edition.     5s.  6d. 
Plato.    The  Gorgias.    By  the  late  W.  H.  Thomp- 
son, D.D.     New  Edition.     6s. 
Plato.      The    Euthyphro.     By   G.    H.    Wells, 

M.A.     3rd  Edition,  revised.     3s. 
Plato.      The    Euthydemus.      Edited   by    G.   H. 

Wells,  M.A.     4s. 
Plato.     The  Republic.     Books  I.  &,  II.     Edited 

by  G.  H.  Wells,  M.A.     4th  Edition.     5s. 
Plautus.       Menaechmei.      With    Notes,    Critical 

and  Exegetical,    and    an   Introduction.      By   Wilhelm 

Wagner,  Ph.D.     3rd  Edition.     4s.  6d. 
Plautus.     Trinummus.     With  Notes,  Critical  and 

Exegetical.   By  W.  Wagner,  Ph.D.    6th  Edition.  4s.  6d. 
Plautus.     Aulularia.     With  Notes,  Critical  and 

Exegetical.    By  W.  Wagner,  Ph.D.   5th  Edition.    4s.  6d. 
Plautus.    The  Mostellaria.     By  E.  A.  Sonnen- 

schein,    M.A.,    Professor   of   Classics  at  Mason  Science 

College,  Birmingham.     5s. 
Sophocles.     The  Trachiniae.     By  Alfred  Pre- 

tor,  M.A.     4s.  6d. 
Sophocles.     The  Oedipus  Tyranncs.     Edited  by 

the  late  B.  H.  Kennedy,  D.D.,  Begius  Professor  of  Greek 

at  Cambridge  University.     2s.  6d. 
Terence.     With  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory. 

By  W.  Wagner.  Ph.D.     3rd  Edition.     7s.  %d. 

Thucydides.    Book  VI.    Edited  by  T.  W.  Dougan, 
M.A.,  Prof,  of  Latin  at  Queen's  College,  Belfast.     2s. 
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GRAMMAR-SCHOOL    CLASSICS. 

Fcap.  8vo. 

Caesar.       De    Bello     Gallico.      Books    I. -III. 

With  English  Notes  for  Junior  Classes.     By  G.  Long, 

M.A.     New  Edition.     Is.   6rf.     Books   IV.,  V.     Is.   6d. 

Books  VI.,  VII.     Is.  6rf. 
Catullus,   Tibullus,    and   Propertius.     Selected 

Poems.    Bv  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Wratislaw  and  F.  N.  Sutton, 

B.A.     2s.  U. 
Cicero.    De  Senectute,  De  Amicitia,  and  Select 

Epistles.     By  G.  Long,  M.A.     New  Edition.     3s. 
Cornelius  jNTepos.    By  the  late  J.  F.  Macmichael, 

M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the  Grammar  School,  Bipon.     2s. 
Homer.     Iliad.     Books  I. -XII.    By  F.  A.  Pa  ley. 

M.A.,  LL.D.   4s.     Books  I.-VI.    2s.  6d.     Books  VII.-XII. 

2s.  Gd. 
Horace.     By   A.   J.    Macleane,    M.A.     With  a 

short  Life.     Revised  Edition.    3s.  6rf.    Or,  Part  I.,  Odes. 

2s.  ;  Part  II.,  Satires  and  Epistles,  2s. 

Juvenal.      Sixteen    Satires   (expurgated).      By 

Herman  Prior,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College, 

Oxford.     3s.  6d. 
Martial.     Select    Epigrams.     By  F.  A.  Palev, 

M.A.,  LL.D.,  and  the  late  W.  H.  Stone," Scholar  of  Trinity 

College,  Cambridge.     With  a  Life  <  f  the  Poet.     4s.  6d. 
Ovid.     The  Six  Books  of  the  Fasti.     By  F.  A. 

Palet,  M.A.,  LL.D.    New  Edition.    3s.  6d.     Or  Books  I. 

and  II.  Is.  6d.,  Books  III.  and  IV.  Is.  6d.,  Books  V.  and 

VI.,  Is.  &d. 
Sallust.     Catilina  and  Jugurtha.    With  a  Life. 

By  G.  Long,  M.A.,  and  J.  G.  Frazer,  M.A.    3s.  6rf.     Or, 

separately,  2s.  each. 
Tacitus.     Germania  and  Agricola.    By  P.  Frost. 

M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.    2s.  6tf. 
Virgil.     Bucolics,  Georgics,  and  Aeneid,  Books 

I.-IV.     By    J.    G.    Shepparb,    D.C.L.     Abridged    from 

Professor  Conington's  Edition.     4s.  6d. 
Virgil.     Aeneid,  Books  V.-XII.     Abridged  from 

Prof.   Conington's  edition,  by  H.  Nettlesfiip,  Fellow  of 

Corpus  College,  and  Professor  of  Latin  Literature  in  the 

University  of  Oxford,  and  W.  Wagner,  Ph.D.     4s.  6d. 

Or  in  9  separate  volumes,  price  Is.  6d.  each. 
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Xenophon.    The  Anabasis.    With  Life,  Itinerary. 

Index,  and  Three  Maps.     By  the  late  J.  F.  Macmichael. 

Revised  edition.     3s.  6d. 

Or  in  4  separate  volumes,  price  Is.  &d.  each. 
Xenophon.     The  Cyropaedia.     By  G.  M.  Gor- 

ham,    M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,   Cambridge. 

New  Edition.     3s.  6rf.     Books  I.  and  II.  Is.  6d.     Books 

V.  and  VI.  Is.  6d. 
Xenophon.      The    Memorabilia.     By  P.  Frost, 

M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.    3s. 

CAMBRIDGE    TEXTS    WITH    NOTES. 
Price  Is.  Gd.  each,   with   exceptions. 

Aeschylus.  6  Vols.  Prometheus  Vinctus — 
Septem  contra  Thebas — Agamemnon — Pebsae—  Eumfn- 
ir>Es — Choepboboe.  By  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  late 
Classical  Examiner  to  the  University  of  London. 

Euripides.  13  Vols.  Alcestis — Medea — Hippo- 
lytus — Hecuba  —  Bacchae  —  Ion  (2s.) — Obestes — Pfoe- 
nissae  —  Tboades — Hercules  Fubens — Andbomache  — 
Iphigenia  in  Taubis — Supplices.  By  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A., 
LL.D. 

Homer,  Iliad,  Book  I.  By  F.  A.  Paley.  M.A., 
LL.D.     (Is.) 

Sophocles.  5  Vols.  Oedipus  Tyrannus — Oedi- 
pus Coloneus —  Antigone  —  Electba — Ajax.  Bv  F.  A. 
Paley,  M.A..  LL.D. 

Xenophon's  Anabasis.  6  Vols.  With  Life, 
Itinerary,  Index,  and  Three  Maps.  Macmichael's  Edi- 
tion, revised  by  J.  E.  Melhuish,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master 
at  St  Paul's  School.  In  separate  Books. 
Book  I.  (with  Life,  Introduction,  Itinera rv.  and  3  Maps.) — 
Books  II.  and  III.— Book  IV.— Book  V.— Book  VI.— Book 
VII. 

Xenophon's  Hellenica.  Book  I.  and  Book  II. 
By  the  Bev.  L.  D.  Dowdall,  M.A.,  Trin.  Coll.,  Dublin, 
B.D.,  Ch.  Ch.  Oxon.     2s.  each. 

Cicero.  3  Vols.  De  Amicitia — De  Senectute — 
Epistolae  Selectae.     By  George  Long,  M.A. 

Ovid's  Fasti.  3  Vols.'  By  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A., 
LL.D.  2s.  each.  Books  I.  and  II.— Books  III.  and  IV. 
— Books  V.  and  VI. 

Ovid.  Selections  from  the  A  mores,  Tristia. 
Heboides,  and  Metamobphoses.  By  A.  J.  Macleane,M.A. 
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Terence.  4  Vols.  Andria — Hauton  timorume- 
nos — Phormio — Adei.phoe.     By  Prof.  Wagner. 

Virgil's  Works.  12  Vols.  Abridged  from  Prof. 
Coningtox's  Edition  by  Professors  Nettleship  arid  Wag- 
ner and  Rev.  J.  G.  Sheppard. 

Bucolics — Georgics,  I.  and  II. — Georgics,  III.  and  IV. 
— Aeneid,  I.  and  II. — Aexeid,  III.  and  IV. — Aexeid,  V. 
and  VI.  (2s.)— Aexeid,  VII.— Aexeid,  VIII.— Aeneid,  IX. 
— Aeneid,  X. — Aeneid,  XL — Aexeid,  XII. 

CAMBRIDGE    TEXTS. 

Aeschylus.     By  F.  A.  Paley,  ALA.,  LL.D.     2s. 
Caesar  De  Bello  Gallico.  By  G.  Long,  M.  A.  Is. 6d. 
Cicero    De    Senectute     et     De     Amicitia     et 

Epistolae  Seleotae.     By  G.  Lox..;,  M.A.     Is.  6d. 
Ciceronis  Orationes  in  Verrem.  By G. Long, M.A. 

2s.  M. 
Euripides.     By  F.  A.  Paley,  M.  A.,  LL.D.    3  vols. 

2s.  each. 
Herodotus.     By  J.  W.  Blakesley,  B.D.     2  vols. 

2s.  6rf.  each. 
Homeri  Ilias.     Lib.  I. — XII.     By  F.  A.  Paley, 

M. A.,  LL.D.     Is.  6d. 
Horatius.     By   A.    J.    Macleane,    M.A      Price 

Is.  M. 
Juvenalis    et   Persius.       By    A.    J.    Macleane, 

M.A.     Is.  6d. 
Lucretius.     By  H.  A.  J.  Munro,  M.A.     2s. 
Ovidius.     By  A.  Palmer,  M.A.,  G.  M.  Edwards, 

M.A.,  G.    a/Davies,   M.A,    S.   G.   Owex,   M.A.,    A.  E. 

Hoismax,    M.A. ,    and   J.    P.    Postgate,    M.A:,   Litt.D., 

3  Vols.     2s.  each. 
Sallusti  Catilina  et  Jugurtha.     By  G.   Long. 

M.A.     Is.  6d. 
Sophocles.  By  F.  A.  Paley,  M.  A.,  LL.D.    2s.  6d. 
Terentius.      By  W.  Wagner,  Ph.D.      2s. 
Thucydides.     By  J.  W.  Donaldson,  B.D.     2  vols. 

2s.  each. 
Vergilius.      By  J.  Conington,  M.A.     2s. 
Xenophontis    Expeditio  Cyri.     By  J.    F.    Mac 

michajsl,  M.A.     Is.  6d. 
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Novum  Testamentum  Graece,  Textus  Stephanici, 
1550.  Accedunt  variae  lectiones  editionum  Bezae,  Elze- 
viri,  Lachinanni,  Tiscbendorfii,  Tregellesii.  Curante  F. 
H.  Scrivener,  M.A.  New  Edition,  is.  6d. 
Emtio  Major.  Containing  the  readings  approved  by 
Bp.  Westcctt  an!  Dr.  Hort,  and  those  adopted  by  the 
revisers.  Also  the  Eusebian  Canons  and  the  Capitula  and 
additional  references.  Small  post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
An  Edition  with  wide  margins.     Half-bound,  price  12s. 

CRITICAL    EDITIONS    AND    TEXTS. 

Aetna.  Revised,  emended,  and  explained  by  the 
late  H.  A.  J.  Munro,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.     Demy  8vo.    3s.  6d. 

Aristophanes'  Comedies.  By  H.  A.  Holden, 
LL.D.  Demy8vo.  Vol.1.  Text  and  Notes.  18s.  Vol.11. 
Indices.     5s.  6d.     The  plays  sold  separately. 

Caesar's  Seventh  Campaign  in  Gaul,  b.c.  52. 
De  Bello  Gallico.  Lib.  VII.  Edited,  with  Notes, 
Excursus,-  and  Tables  of  Idioms,  by  the  Kev.  W.  Cook- 
wortht  Compton,  M.A.  With  Illustrations  from  Sketches 
made  on  the  Spots  Represented,  and  Drawings  of  the 
Fortifications,  &c,  Maps  and  Plans.  Crown  8vo.  Third 
Edition.     2s.  6d.  net. 

Calpurnius  Siculus  and  M.  Aurelius  Olympius 
Nemesiands.  The  Eclogues,  with  Introduction,  Com- 
mentary, and  Appendix.  By  Ch.  Haines  Keene,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo.     6s. 

Catullus.    Edited  by  J.  P.  Postgate,  M.  A.,Litt.  D., 

Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     Fcap.  8vo.     3s. 
Euripides,    Electra.      Edited   with    Introduction 

and  Notes  by  C.  H.  Keene,  M.A.     Demy  8vo.     10s.  6d. 
Hyperides,  The  Orations  of.    Edited  with  Notes 

and  a  Translation  by  F.  G.  Kenton,  M.A.     5s.  net. 
Livy.    The  first  five  Books.    Prendeville's  edition 

revised  throughout  and  the  notes  in  great  part  rewritten, 

by  J.  H.  Freese,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St  Jobn's  College, 

Cambridge.      Books   I,    II,    III,    IV,    V.      With    Maps 

and  Introductions.     Is.  Qd.  each. 

Lucan.    The  Pharsalia.    By  C.  E.  Haskins,  M.A., 

Fellow  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  W.  E.  Heitland,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge.     Demy  8vo.     14s. 
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Lucretius.  Titi  Lucreti  Cari  de  rerum  natura 
libri  sex.  With  Notes,  Introduction,  and  Translation 
by  the  late  H.  A.  J.  Munko.  4th  Edition  finally  Bevised. 
3  vols.  8vo.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  Introduction,  Text  and 
Notes,  18s.     Vol.  III.  Translation,  6s. 

Ovid.     P.  Ovidii  Nasonis  Heroides  xiv.     Edited, 

with  Introductory  Preface  and  English  Notes,  by  Arthur 
Palmer,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Latin  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.     Demy  8vo.    6s. 

P.  Ovidii  Nasonis  Ars  AmATCR'A  et  Amores. 

A  School  Edition,  carefully  revised  and  edited,  with  some 
Literary  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Williams,  M.A. 
Fcap.  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

The  Metamorphoses.     Book   XIII.     With 

Introduction  and  Notes  by  C.  H.  Keene,  M.A.     2s.  6d. 

The  Metamorphoses.     Book  XIV.     With 

Introduction  and  Notes  by  C.  H.  Keene,  M.A.     2s.  6d. 
#%  Books  XIII.  and  XIV.  together.     3s.  6d. 

P.  Ovidii  Nasonis  Epistolarum  ex  Ponto 


Liber   Primus.     With  introduction  and  Notes.     By  C. 
H.  Keene,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.     3s. 

Propertius.  Sexti  Propertii  Carmina  recognovit 
J.  P.  Postgaxe,  Litt.D.     4to.     3s.  net. 

Propertius.     Sex.   Aurelii  Propertii  Carmina. 

The  Elegies  of  Propertiub,  with  English  Notes.   By  the  late 
F.  A.  Paley,  M.A.,  LL.D.     2nd  Edition,    bvo.  cloth.    5s. 

Propertius.  Sex.  Propertii  Elegiarum  Libri  IV. 

Recenbuit  A.  Palmer,  Collegii  sacrosanciae  et  individuae 
Triuitatis  juxta  Dublinuni  Socius.     3s.  (Jd. 

Sophocles.  The  Oedipus  Tyrannus  of  Sopho- 
cles.   By  B.  H.  Kennedy,  D.D.     Crown  8vo.    8s. 

Thlcydides.  The  History  op  the  Peloponne- 
8Ian  War.  With  Notes  and  a  Collation  of  the  MSS. 
By  the  late  B.  Shilleto,  M.A.  Book  I.  8vo.  6s.  6d. 
Book  II.     5s.  6d. 

Corpus  Poetarum  Latinorum.  a  se  aliisque  denuo 

recognitorum  et  brevi  lectionnm  varietate  instructorum, 
edidit  Johannes  Pekcival  Postgate,  Litt.D.  Tom.  I. 
quo  contineutur  Ennius,  Lucretius,  Catullus,  Hoiatius, 
Vergilius,  Tibullus,  Piopertius,  Ovidius.  Large  post  4to. 
21s.  net.  Or  in  Two  Parts  sewed  9s.  each  net. 
#*#  To  be  completed  in  2  volumes. 
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Corpus  Poetarum  Latinorum.  Edited  by  Walker. 
1  thick  vol.  Svo.     Cloth,  18s. 

Containing: — Catullus,  Lucretius,  Virgilius,  Tibullus. 
Propertius,  Ovidius,  Horatius,  Phaedrus.Lucanus,  Persius, 
Juvenalis,  Martialis,  Sulpicia,  Statius,  Siliusltalicus,  Vale- 
rius Flaccus,  Calpurnius  Sicuius,  Ausonius,  and  Claudianus . 

TRANSLATIONS,   &c. 

Aeschylus.       Translated     by    Anna    Swanwick. 

With  Introduction  and  Notes.     5th  Edition,  revised.    5s. 

Aristotle  on  the  Constitution  of  Athens. 
Translated,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  F.  G.  Kenyon, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Pott  8vo. 
buckram.     Third  Edition.     4s.  Qd. 
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Muller.     6th  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

A  German  Primer.    2nd  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo. 

Is. 

Stedman  (A.  M.  M.).  German  Examination 
Papers.  By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A.  2nd  Edition.  2s.  6d. 
Key.   os.  net. 
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FOREIGN    CLASSICS. 

Edited  for  use  in  Schools,   with  Introductions,  Notes,   dec. 
Fcap.  8vo. 

Charles    XII.     par    Voltaire.      By    L.   Direy. 

8th  Edition,     l.s.  6d. 
German    Ballads   from  Uhland,    Goethe,    and 

Schiller.     By  C.  L.  Bielefeld.     7th  Edition.     Is.  6d. 
Aventures    de   Tel£maque,     par    Fenelon.      By 

C.  J.  Delille.     Gth  Edition.     2s.  fid. 
Select  Fables  of  La  Fontaine.    By  F.  E.  A.  Gasc. 

19th  Edition.     Is.  M. 
Picciola,    by  X.   B.  Saintine.      By    Dr  Dtjbuc. 

16th  Thousand.     Is.  6d. 
Lamartine's  Le  Tailleur  de  Pierres  de  Saint- 
Point.    By  J.  Boielle,  B.-es-L.     7th  Edition.    Is.  6d. 
Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea.    By  E.  Bell. 

M.A.,  and  E.  Wolfel.     New  Edition.     Is.  6d. 
^chiller's    Wallenstein.     Complete    Text.      By 

Dr  Buchheim.      6th  Edition,     os.     Or  the   Lager  and 

Piccolomini,  2s.  6d.     Wallenstein's  Tod,  2s.  6d. 
Maid  of  Orleans;  with  English  Notes  by  Dr  W. 

Wagner.     3rd  Edition.     Is.  M. 
Maria    Stuart.     By    V.    Kastner,     Lecturer  at 

Victoria  University,  Manchester.     4th  Edition.     Is.  fid. 
Gombert's  French  Drama.   Re-edited,  with  Notes, 

by  F.  E.  A.  Gasc.     Sewed.  6d.  each. 

List  of  Plays  in  the  Series. 

By  Moliere. — Le  Misanthrope.  LTAvare.  Le  Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme.  Le  Tartdffe.  Le  Malade 
Imaginaire.  Lks  Femmes  Savantes.  Les  Fourberies 
de  Scapin.  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules.  L'Ecole 
des  Femmes.  L'Ecole  des  Maris.  Le  Medecin 
Malgre  Lui. 

By  Racine.  —  La  Thebaide,  ou  Les  Freres  Ennemis. 
Andromaque.  Les  Plaideurs.  Iphigenie.  Britan- 
nicus.     Phedre.     Esther.     Athalie. 

By  Corneille. — Le  Cid.    Horace.    Cinna.   Polyeucte. 

By  Voltaire.  —  Zaire. 

MODERN    FRENCH    AUTHORS. 

Edited  with  Introductions  and  Notes,  by  James   Boielle, 
Senior  French  Matter  at  Dulwich  College. 

Daudet.     La  Belle  Nivernaise.     By  Alphonse 
Daudet.     With  Six  Illustrations.    2s. 


24  London:    George  Bell  and  Sons. 

Claretie.    Pierrille.    By  Jules  Claretie.    With 

27  Illustrations.     2s.  6d. 
Balzac.     Ursule  Mirouet.     3s. 
Greville.     Le    Moulin    Frappier.     By   Henry 

GREVILLE.       3s. 

Victor  Hugo.     Bug  Jargal.     3s. 
Toudouze.     Madame  Lambelle.     3s. 

MODERN    GERMAN    AUTHORS. 

With  Introduction  and  Notes.     Edited  by  Professor 
F.  Lange,  Ph.D. 

Soll  und  Haben.     Roman  von  Gustav  Freytag. 

Edited  by  W.  Haxby  Crump,  M.A.     2s.  6d. 

Hey's  Fabeln  fur  Kinder.  Illustrated  by  0. 
Speckter.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  Grammatical 
Summary,  Words,  and  a  complete  Vocabulary.  By  F. 
Lange,  Ph.D.     Is.  6d. 

The  Same,  with  a  Phonetic  Introduction,  Phonetic  Tran- 
scription of  the  Text.     By  F.  Lange,  Ph.D.     2s. 

Doktor  Wespe.     Lustspiel  in  fiinf  Aufziigen  von 

Julius  Boderich  Benedix.  Edited  by  Professor  F.  Lange, 

Ph.D.     2s.  6rf. 
Meister    Martin,   der    Kiifner.     Erzahlung   von 

E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann.     Edited  by  F.  Lange,  Ph.D.     2nd 

Edition.     Is.  6rf. 
Hans    Lange.       Schauspiel    von    Paul    Heyse 

Edited  by  A.  A.  Macdonell,  M.A.,  Ph.D.     2s. 
Auf  Wache.     Novelle  von  Berthold  Auerbach. 

Der    Gefrorene    Kuss.     Novelle   von    Otto   Boquette. 

Edited  by  A.  A.  Macdonell,  M.A.     2nd  Edition.     2s. 
SCHWARZWALDER    DoRFGESCHICHTEN.       Von    BERT- 

hold  Auerbach.     Edited  by  J.  F.  Davis,  D.Lit.,  M.A., 

and  A.  Weiss,  Ph.D.    3s. 

Der  Bibliothekar.  Lustspiel  von  G.  von  Moser. 
Edited  by  F.  Lange,  Ph.D.     4th  Edition.     2s. 

Eine  Frage.  Idyll  von  George  Ebers.  Edited 
by  F.  Storr,  B.A.   '  2s. 

Die  Journalisten.  Lustspiel  von  Gustav  Frey- 
tag. Edited  bv  Professor  F.  Lange,  Ph.D.  4th  Bevised 
Edition.     2s.  6d. 

Zopf  und  Schwert.  Lustspiel  von  Karl  Gutzkow. 
Edited  bv  Professor  F.  Lange,  Ph.D.     2s.  6d. 
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German  Epic  Tales  in  Prose.  I.  Die  Nibel- 
ungek,  von  A.  F.  C.  Vilmar. — II.  Walther  und  Hilde- 
gund,  von  Albert  Richter.  Edited  by  Karl  Neuhaus, 
Ph.D.     2s.  6d. 

Ekkehard.  Erzahlung  des  zehnten  Jahrhunderts, 
von  Victor  von  Scheffel.  Abridged  Edition,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes  by  Herman  Hager,  Ph.D.     3s. 

BELL'S    MODERN    TRANSLATIONS. 

A   Series  of  Translations  from  Modern  Languages,  with 
Memoirs,  Introductions,  etc.    Crown  8vo.     Is.  each. 

Dante.  Inferno.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  H.  F. 
Cart,  M.A.     With  Notes. 

Dante.  Ptjrgatorio.  Translated  by  the  Rev. 
H.  F.  Oaby,  M.A.     With  Notes. 

Dante.  Paradiso.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  H.  F. 
Cart,  M.A.     With  Notes. 

Goethe.  Egmont.  Translated  by  Anna  Swan- 
wick. 

Goethe.     Iphigenia  in  Tauris.     Translated  by 

Anna  Swanwick. 

Goethe.     Goetz  von  Berlichingen.     Translated 

by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Goethe.     Hermann  and  Dorothea.     Translated 

by  E.  A.  Bowring,  C.B. 
Hauff.    The  Caravan.    Translated  by  S.  Mendel. 
Hauff.     The  Inn  in  the  Spessart.     Translated 

by  S.  Mendel. 
Lessing.    Laokoon.    Translated  by  E.  C.  Beasley. 
Lessing.     Nathan  the  Wise.     Translated  by  R. 

Dillon  Boylan. 
Lessing.     Minna  von  Barnhelm.     Translated  by 

Ernest  Bell,  M.A. 
Moliere.      The    Misanthrope.      Translated     by 

G.  Heron  Wall. 
Moliere.     The  Doctor  in  Spite  of  Himself  (Le 

Medecin  mal^re"  lui).     Translated  by  C.    Heron  Wall. 
Moliere.     Tartuffe  ;  or,  The  Impostor.     Trans- 
lated by  C.  Heron  Wall. 
Moliere.     The  Miser  (L'Avare).     Translated  by 

U.  Heron  Wall. 


26  London :    George  Bell  and  Sons. 

Moliere.  The  Shopkeeper  turned  Gentleman 
(La  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme).  Translated  by  C.  Heron 
Wall. 

Moliere.  The  Affected  Ladies  ("  Les  Precieuses 
Ridicules").     Translated  by  C.  Heron  Wall. 

Moliere.  The  Learned  Women  ('-Les  Femmes 
Savantes").     Translated  by  C.  Heron  Wall. 

Moliere  The  Impostures  of  Scapin.  Trans- 
lated by  C.  Heron  Wall. 

Racine.  Athalle.  Translated  by  R.  Bruce 
Boswell,  M.A. 

Racine.  Esther.  Translated  by  R.  Bruce  Bos- 
well, M.A. 

Racine.  Andromache.  Translated  by  R.  Bruce 
Boswell,  M.A. 

Racine.  Britannicus.  Translated  by  R.  Bruce 
Boswell,  M.A. 

Racine.  Iphigenia.  Translated  by  R.  Bruce 
Boswell,  M.A. 

Schiller.  William  Tell.  Translated  by  Sir 
Thsodore  Martin,  K.C.B.,  LL.  D.  New  E  lition,  entirely 
revised. 

Schiller.  The  Maid  of  Orleans.  Translated 
by  Anna  Swanwick. 

Schiller.  Mary  Stuart.  Translated  by  Mellish. 

Schiller.  Wallenstein's  Camp  and  the  Picco- 
lomini.  Translated  by  James  Churchill  and  S.  T. 
Coleridge. 

Schiller.  The  Death  of  Wallenstein.  Trans- 
lated by  S.  T.  Coleridge. 

ENGLISH    CLASS    BOOKS. 

Adams  (Dr  E.).  The  Elements  of  the  English 
Language.  By  Ernest  Adams,  Ph.D.  26th  Edition. 
Revised  by  J.   F.  Davis,  D.Lit.     Post  8vo.     4s.  Qd. 

The   Rudiments  of  English  Grammar  and 

Analysis.     19th  Thousand.     Fcap.  8vo.     Is. 

Barnett  (T.  Duff).  Notes  on  Shakespeare's 
Plays.  With  Introduction,  Summary,  Notes  (Etymo- 
logical and  Explanatory),  Prosody,  Grammatical  Pecu- 
liarities, &o.  By  T.  Duff  Barnett,  B.A.  Lond.  Crown 
8vo.  Is.  each. 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream. — Jclius  Cesar.—  The  Tem- 
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pest. — Macbeth. — Henky  the  Fifth. —  Hamlet. — Mer- 
chant of  Venice. —  King  Richard  II. — King  John. — 
King  Richard  III.— King  Lear.- — Corioianus. — As  You 
Like  It. — Twelfth  Night. — Much  Ado  About  Nothing. 

ten  Brink  (B.).  Early  English  Literature. 
By  Bernhard  ten  Brine.  Vol.  I.  (to  Wjclif).  Vol.  II. 
(Wyclif,  Chaucer,  Earliest  Drama,  Renaissance).  Vol. 
III.  (to  Surrey's  Death).     Post  8vo.     3s.  6d.  each. 

Lectures  on  Shakespeare.     Translated  by 

Julia  Franklin.     Post  8vo.     3s.  6rf. 

Edwards  (F.).  Examples  for  Grammatical 
Analysis  in  Verse  and  Prose.     By  F.  Edwards.     Is. 

Price  (A.  C).  Elements  of  Comparative  Gram- 
mar and  Philology.     By  A.  C.  Ppice,  M.A.     2s.  6tf. 

Skeat  (Prot).  Questions  for  Examination  in- 
English  Literature.  By  Prof.  Skeat,  Litt.D.,  LL.D. 
3rd  Edition,  revised.     Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

GRAMMARS 

By  C.  P.  Mason,  Fellotv  of  Univ.  Coll.  London. 

First  Notions  of  Grammar  for  Young  Learners. 

Fcap.  8vo.      105th  Thousand.     Revised.     Is. 
First  Steps   in   English   Grammar  for  Junior 

Classes.     Demy  ISmo.     59th  Thousand.     Is. 
Outlines  of  English  Grammar  for  the  Use  of 

Junior  Classes.     107th  Thousand.     Crown  8vo.     2s. 
English    Grammar,    inducting    the    Principles    of 

Grammatical  Analysis.  38th  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
A    Shorter    English    Grammar,    with    copious 

Exercises.    57th  to  61st  Thousand.    Crown  8vo.     3s.  Gd. 
Practice  and   Help   in  the  Analysis  of  Sen- 
tences.   2s. 
English  Grammar  Practice,  being  the  Exercises 

separately.     3rd  Edition.     Is. 
Code   Standard    Grammars.     Parts   I.    and    II.. 

2d.  each.     Parts  111.,  IV.  and  V.,  3d.  each. 

HANDBOOKS    OF    ENGLISH    LITERATURE. 

Edited  by  Professor  Hales.     Crown  8ro.     3s.  6d.  each. 
JSotv  Beady. 

The  Age  of  Milton.  By  J.  Bass  Mullinger,  M.  A., 
and  the  Rev.  J.  H.  B.  Masterman. 


28  London  ;    George  Bell  and  Sons. 

The    Age   of   Dryden.     Bv    Richard   Garnett, 

LL.D.,  C.B.     Second  Edition. 
The  Age  op  Pope.  By  John  Dennis.  3rd  Edition. 
The  Age  of  Wordsworth.     By  Professor  C.  H. 

Herford,  Litt.D.     Second  Edition. 
TheAgeofTennyson.  By  Professor  Hugh  Walker. 

Second  Edition. 

The  following   Volume*  arc  in  preparation. 

The  Age   of   Alfred.     Bv  H.   Frank    Heath, 

Ph.D. 
The  Age  of  Chaucer.     By  Professor  Hales. 
The  Age  of  Shakespeare.     By  Professor  Hales. 
The  Age  of  Johnson.     By  Thomas  Seccombe. 

BELLS    ENGLISH    CLASSICS. 

Edited  for  use  in  Schools,  with  Introduction  and  Notes. 

Crown  8 co. 

Browning,     Selections    from.       Edited    by    F. 

Ryland,  M.A.     2s.  6d. 
Browning's  Strafford.    Edited  by  E.  H.  Hickey. 

With  Introduction  by  S.  E.  Gardiner,  LL.D.     2s.  6d. 
Burke's  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace.   I.  and  II. 

Edited  bv  H.  G.  Keene.  M.A.,  CLE.     3s.;  sewed,  2s. 
Byron's  Childe  Harold.    Edited  by  H.  G.  Keene, 

M.A.,  CLE.,  <tc.    3s.  &d.    Also  Cantos  I.  and  II.,  sewed, 

Is.  9d.:  Cantos  III.  and  IV.,  sewed,  Is.  9d. 
Siege  of  Corinth      Edited  by  P.  Hordern. 

Is.  6tf. ;   sewed.  Is. 

Carlvle's    Hero   as   Man  of   Letters.     Edited 

with  Introduction  bv  ~SIat,k  Hunter,  M.A.     2s.     Sewed, 

1*.  6rf. 
Hero    as    Divinity.     By   the  same   Editor. 

2s.  ;  sewed,  Is.  6rf. 
Chaucer's  Minor  Poems,  Selections  from.  Edited 

by  J.  B.  Bilderreck,  B.A.     2s.  6d. ;  sewed,  Is.  9rf. 
De    Quincey's    Revolt    of    the    Tartars    and 

English  Mail  Coach.    Edited  by  Cecil  M.  Barrow,  M.A. , 

and  Mark  Hunter.  M.A.     3s.:  sewed,  2s. 
,%  The  Revolt  of  the  Tartars.  Separately.  Sewed.  ls.3rf. 
De   Quincey's  Opium  Eater.     Edited  by  Mark 

Hunter.  M.A.     is.  &d.;  sewed,  3s.  Qd. 
Goldsmith's     Good-natured    Man.      Edited    by 

K.  Deighton.     2s.;  sewed,  Is   6rf. 
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Goldsmith's  She  Stoops  to  Conquer.     Edited  by 

K.  Deighton.     2.s. :   sewtd,  Is.  6d. 

#*#    The   Good-Natueed    Man   and    She    Stoops    to 
Conquer  may  also  be  had  in  one  volume.    Sewed,  2s.  6d. 

Goldsmith's  Traveller  and  Deserted  Village. 
Edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  the  Eev.  A.  E. 
Woodward,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Christ's  Hospital, 
Editor  of  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake.     2s. 

,*.  The  Traveller  and  The  Deserted  Village  may 
also  be  had  separately,  sewed,  lOd.  each. 

Irvinu's  Sketch  Book.  Edited  by  R.  G.  Oxen- 
ham,  M.A.     Sewed,  Is.  6d. 

Johnson's  Life  of  Addison.  Edited  by  E.  RY- 
LAND.      2s\  6d. 

Life  of  Swift.  Edited  by  F.  Ryland,  M.A.  2s. 

Life  of  Pope.     Edited  by  F.  Ryland,  M.A. 

2s.  6U 

m*m  The  Lives  of  Swift  and  Pope,  together.     Sewed, 
2s.  6d. 

■  Life   of  Milton.     Edited   bv   F.    Ryland, 

M.A.     2s.  fid. 

Life  of  Dryden.  Edited  by  F.  Ryland,  M.A. 


2s.  6rf. 

^*t  The   Lives   of   Milton    and    Drtden,    together. 
Sewed,  2s.  6d. 
■  Lives  of  Prior  and  Congreve      Edited  by 

F.  Ryland,  M.A.      2s. 

Lamb's  Essays.  Selected  and  Edited  by  K. 
Deighton.     3rd  Edition,  3s. ;  sewed,  2s. 

Longfellow,  Selections  from,  including  Evan- 
geline. Edited  by  M.  T.  Qtjinn,  M.A.  2s.  6rf.;  sewed, 
Is.  \\d.     Also  Evangeline  separately,  sewed,  Is  3d. 

Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancif^t  Rome.  Edited  by 
P.  Hordern.     2s.  6d. ;  sewed,  Is.  9d. 

Essay    on    Clive.     Edited    by    Cecil    M. 

Barrow,  M.A.     2s.;  sewed,  Is.  fid. 

Massinger's  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts. 
Edited  by  K.  Deighton.     3s.  ;  sewed,  2s. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  Bocks  III.  and  IV. 
Edited  by  R.  G.  Oxenham,  M.A.  2s. j  sewed,  Is.  6d.,  or 
separately  sewed.  10./.  each. 

Paradise  Regained.  Edited  by  K.  Deighton. 

2s.  fid.  ;  sewed,  Is.  9d. 

Pope's  Essay  on  Man.     Edited    by  F.    Ryland, 

M.A.     Is.  6d. ;  sewed.  Is. 


WEBSTER'S  INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 

OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

Medium  4fco.  2,118  pp.,  3500  Illustrations. 

Prices:    Cloth,  £l.  lis.  6d.;  half-calf,  £2.  2s.;  half -russia, 
£2.  5s. ;  full  calf.  £2.  8s.  ;  full  russia,  £2.  12s. ;  half- 
morocco,  with  Patent  Marginal  Inlex,   £2.  8s. ;  full 
calf,  with  Marginal   Index,    £2.  12s.     Also  bound  in 
2  vols,  cloth,  £l.  14s. ;  half-calf,  £2.  12s. ;  half-russia, 
£2.  18s. ;  full  calf,  £3.  3s.  ;  full  russia,  £3.  15s. 
In  addition  to  the  Dictionary  of  Words,  with  their  pro- 
nunciation,  etymology,  alternative  spellings,  and  various 
meanings,  illustrated  by  quotations  and  numerous  wood- 
cuts, there  are  several  valuable  appendices,  comprising  a 
Pronouncing   Gazetteer   of    the   World ;    Vocabularies   of 
Scripture,  Greek,  Latin,   and  English  Proper  Names;   a 
Dictionary  of  the  noted  Names  of  Fiction  ;  a  Brief  History 
of  the  English  Language ;  a  Dictionary  of  Foreign  Quota- 
tions,   Words,    Phrases,    Proverbs,    &c. ;    a    Biographical 
Dictionary  with  10,000  Names,  &c. 

Prospectuses,  with  Specimen  Pages,  on  application. 

WEBSTER'S    BRIEF    INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY. 

Abridged  from  Webster's  International  Dictionary. 
Demy  8vo.    560  pp.,  800  Illustrations. 

Price  in  cloth,  3s. 


LONDON: 
GEORGE   BELL  &  SONS,  YORK  ST.   COVENT  GARDEN. 
CAMBRIDGE:   DEIGHTON   BELL  AND  CO. 
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